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The Outlook, 





No one will be surprised to hear that the Bos- 
tonians have invented a new kind of Christianity. 
They call it “Holly Tree Christianity.” And a very 
good kind of Christianity it is. It involves po preach- 
ing, but a good deal of practice. It consists in opening 
a pleasant room, and furnishing the purest and best 
food, on the cleanest dishes, in the promptest manner, 
at the cheapest rates. And it pays. A good square 
meal for ten cents! Who wonders that ‘ Holly Tree 
Christianity” is making hosts of converts! We have 
called it a new kind of Christianity. We take it back. 
It is only a new application of the same old kind, 
which every day grows grander aud dearer and more 
efficient in the world. 
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Every nation writes its real history in its ballads. 
In England, for instance, strong political feeling 
among the masses has always shown itself by breaking 
out into songs. At this moment, that kingdom is re- 
sounding with a rough ballad which has significance in 
several ways. One shocking fact about it is that it is a 
democratic parody on Brindley Richard's loyal song, 
**God bless the Prince of Wales; and, throughout, it 
manifests a very Kmited amount of reverence for 
royal or noble dignitaries. It starts off with this 
stanza: 

**God bless the hope of England, 
Whoever that it be; 
The prince, the peer, the peasant, 
It’s all the same to me. 
But at the end of every verse there rushes forth a 
boisterous and rollicking chorus, in which it appears 
that the seat of British political discontent is in some 
other bodily organ than the heart, and that the 
Briton’s aspiration for freedom rests on a very vigor- 
ous propensity towards roast beef and bread: 
**God help the poor of England, 
The race of old John Bull; 
God shield us all from starving, 
And keep our bellies full. 
This is not a very romantic or transcendental view 
of the subject; but it is eminently British and prac- 
tical. It justifies Napoleon’s dictum that a well-fed 
people will not be rebels. 
—_ — +>e——_—- 

‘There seems to be, just now, a lull in the general 
talk about Cornell University, and, possibly, some 
ebb in the tide of public praise by which it was 
launched upon its career. Meantime, in the good 
work it is doing, and in the solid, quiet prosperity it is 
realizing, there-is neither lull nor ebb. We have in- 
formation, direct and sure, which qualifies us to state 
to allits well-wishers and to all its ill-wishers, that Cor- 
neli University is extremely well and happy. As to 
numbers—by no means the most important test—it 
stands higher this year than ever before. A great 
University is not merely a great«nachine, but a series 
of great machines; and it is not to be wondered at, if 
it takes time to get these machines to work all smoothly 
and all together. But thus are they working now. 
The woman question has settled itself, as all questions 
do, when we give them a chance. Some fifteen ladies 
have made their way into the University, and take 
clear rank among the most faithful students and most 
successful scholars in their several classes. The build- 
ing for the special residence of women-studenta, 
erected through the munificence of Henry W. Sage, is 
just finished, and is about to be opened with public 
ceremonies. It is but the simple truth to say that this 
building, which will be known as the Sage College, is 
the most beautiful structure of the kind yet reared in 
America. Cornell University began its existence with 
an armful of educational innovations. Nearly all of 
them, we learn, have established their right to exist; 
and particularly that one which was the most talked 
against at the time, namely, the innovation of non- 
resident Professors. 
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Staring into the faces of people may be a great 
impoliteness; but staring into the faces of facts, espe- 
cially ugly ones, is a great duty. Above almost all 
other things, we need to keep our eyes upon the condi- 
tion of the negro race in those portions of the South 
where the members of that race are massed together 
in great} numbers, 


It is possible that, without the 





most determined efforts for diffusing education und 
moral influence among them, our experience with this 
unfortunate people may yet reveal some most dismal 
phases. What is in store for us, if downward drifts 
are not efficiently checked, we may be helped to im- 
agine by some statements which have lately been 
made by Bishop Coxe of Buffalo. “In Hayti,” he 
says, ‘there are 500,000 negroes, who descend from 
slaves, and are themselves, in many instances, barba- 
rians. The heathenism of the interior of the island is 
the heathenism of Africa, grounded in most horrible 
superstitions and the worship of evil spirits. Its dark- 
est feature is that they are not only savages and idola- 
ters, but cannibals, who at their annual feasts sacrifice 
and devour their children, who previously have been 
fattened for the offering; and these horrible orgies are 
conducted sometimes within sight and hearing of a 
little sanctuary, where a native missionary is engaged 
with a band of worshiping converts.” 

_ =e - -_—. 

That the Pope is a true prophet, there is one 
proof, and, we suspect, only one—he is decidedly with- 
out honor in his own country. It has always been so. 
Rome is apt to be a swift cure for Romanism. Luther 
had considerable reverence for the Catholic Church 
until he came near its capital. Recent events have not 
essentially altered the case. Nowhere in the world, 
except where the Pope lives, would such a satire upon 
the Pope be enacted, as the one which was displayed 
in Rome during the last carnival week. There moved 
through the streets, mounted on wheels, an enormous 
model, in buckram, of the dome of St. Peter’s. The 
lantern which crowns the actual dome was, in the 
model, replaced by a parrot’s cage, with tin bars; and 
inside of it there was an image of that feathered chat- 
terer. The Italian word for parrot is pappagallo, or 
by dropping a ~p, literally pope-cock. Of course the 
caged parrot on the dome of St. Peter’s could only 
mean the self-imprisoned Pope, and his ceaseless talk 
to no purpose. The stupendous spiritual pretensions 
of the Pope were likewise burlesqued by persons rid- 
ing in the great car, who perpetually scattered among 
the crowd bits of paper on which were printed pro- 
mises of ** plenary indulgence” to all who for the time 
would devote themselves, heart and soul, to the service 
of Pasquino. How long would such a parade be able 
to travel in London, or Dublin, or New York? It 
would be overwhelmed, and properly enough, by an 
outraged mob, before it had traveled the space be- 
tween two streets. But in Rome, how was it? It went 
from city-end to city-end, the bright particular object 
of popular curiosity and of popular mirth. 
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Moncure D. Conway is a high-hearted idealist, 
who looks forth upon the world with his mind’s eye 
more than with his body's, and who desires certain 
good results so passionately that he sometimes sees 
tokens of their coming, not only before other people 
"an see them, but even before those tokens exist. Few 
of us, however, will be disposed to doubt his accuracy 
when he testifies, as he does in a recent letter to the 
Cincinnati Commercial, that the Republican move- 
ment in England is increasing very rapidly. He dis- 
cerns evidence of this in the sprouting up, in all quar- 
ters, of republican clubs, and in the spirit of the people 
who compose them. Of these clubs there are now 
twenty-eight ; and, what is even more remarkable 
than their number, “ they hang together well,’ being 
probably of Ben Franklin’s mind, that it is better to 
do so than to hang separately. Nay, they even “have 
no dissensions among themselves, and stand by their 
men.’ When Mr. Odger was indirectly fined, the 
other day, for saying that the Prince of Wales would 
nevér succeed to the throne without a protest, the 
amount was promptly paid for him; and two Members 
of Parliament, Peter A. Taylor and Thomas Hughes, 
helped #0 do it. A vigorous pamphlet by Mr. Austin 
Holyoake, Would a Republican form of Government 
be suitable to England ? is now having a large circula- 
tion, and is eagerly read. This treatise gives a very 
decided answer in the affirmative, and backs it up with 
hard reasons. Among theeprjnciples of the new gov- 
ernment which Mr. Holyoake proposes as a substitute 
for the present form, is ‘‘real adult representation 
without distinction of sex.” It may soon become a 
strife between the radicals and Mr. Disraeli to see 
which shall have the honor of first effecting woman- 
suffrage in England, 
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SPRING-TIME. 


BY E. 8. MAXWELL. 


M* heart is throbbing with a rare delight ; 
LY. Some sweet new presence thrills my inmost soul. 
Can I have drunk afresh the wine of life, 

In draughts more copious from the golden bowl? 


I cannot tell, but this I surely know, 
That life has strangely glad and radiant grown; 
That all the great unrest which tossed my soul 
Has, like the shadow of a swift wing, flown. 


But now, I heard a bluebird blithely sing, 
So bubbling o’er with glee, so wildly gay, 
It seemed as if all joys of other years, 
With all it hoped for, thrilled its roundelay. 


I could have sung with it for very joy, 
In sweet abandon of life’s every care; 

I could have flown with it from bough to bough, 
And swept with aimless wing the fields of air. 


With you, old Oak, ‘tis Coronation day ; 
Behold the flutter of each ebon wing, 

And listen to the weird and wildering notes, 
Such notes as only blackbirds know to sing. 


The beaten highway e’en is bright this morn, 
Its dusk length banded in with emerald bars, 
Clasped here and there, where fewest footsteps wend, 
With blooms of dandelions’ golden stars. 


The air is redolent of piney scents, 
The sky gives fairest promise for the flowers, 
The while Earth-mother croons a monotone 
To the frail, wind-rocked buds in green-wood bowers. 


Upon the current of this golden day, 
Betwixt the year’s two great extremes inlaid, 
Like a wave-cradled leaf I would be borne, 
Unchoosing where an anchorage be made. 


To-day I would not ask, Why this great joy? 
Nor question why my soul is no whit sad; 

I only wish to feel that life is fair— 
That ’tis the Spring-time, and my heart is glad. 
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NOR more than a quarter of a century, such 
RK American tourists as had occasion to visit Dub- 
lin, Ireland—if particularly interested in anti-slavery, 
temperance, peace, and other kindred movements— 
either carried letters to two well-known residents in 
that city, or sought their acquaintance otherwise, sure 
of receiving a cordial greeting, hospitable entertain- 
ment and hearty co-operation. I allude to Richard 
Davis Webb and James Haughten. It was well worth 
the expense and discomfort of an ocean passage merely 
to look into their faces, take them by the hand, enter 
into their domestic life and become persoually cog- 
nizant of their admirable traits of character. Their 
places are now vacant forever. Mr. Webb met his 
translation last summer, at the age of sixty-seven, and 
Mr. Haughton has recently joined his old friend and co- 
laborer, in his seventy-eighth year. 

My acquaintance with these estimabie friends of 
their race was unsought and unanticipated. We met 
for the first time at the World’s Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion in London, in 1840, and there a friendship was 
formed which the rolling years only served to strength- 
en and intensify. How much of our lives is shaped by 
seemingly fortuitous circumstances! But for this 
chance interview, we might have never known each 
other, in which case some of my most delightful ex- 
periences would now have to be blotted from the 
record. Out of it sprang, not only a kindly interest in 
our mutual welfare, but a magnetic blending of aims 
and efforts whereby the cause of freedom and humanity 
should be helped on both sides of the Atlantic, to the 
extent of our opportunities. It was a period when the 
anti-slavery movement in this country, assailed by 
such a combination of hostile forces as it is now scarcely 
possible to depict, needed the sympathy and encourage- 
ment of all philanthropic hearts abroad. Specially 
desirable was it that the sentiment of Irelaud should 
be strongly expressed in its favor, because of the vir- 
ulent dislike of the Irish-Americans for our colored 
population; a dislike which they did not bring with 
them to the United States, which they never felt in 
their own country, which mainly arose from their fear 
of competitive labor and contempt for a class on a 
plane lower than their own, and which was intensified 
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by the artful appeals of unscrupulous political dema- 
gogues to subserve base party ends. Fully comprehend- 
ing the importance of such a moral demonstration, 
both Mr. Webb and Mr. Haughton diligently made use 
ef various instrumentalities—such as writing in the 
local journals, holding extensive correspondence, print- 
ing and circulating anti-slavery tracts, calling public 
meetings for the discussion of the subject, and par- 
ticularly. causing an address to be sent ‘from the 
people of Ireland to their countrymen and country- 
women in America,” signed by Father Mathew, Daniel 
© Connell, and sixty thousand others, in which chattel 
slavery was denounced as “the most tremendous in- 
vasion of the natural, inalienable rights of man, and of 
some of the noblest gifts of God,” and concluding with 
the earnest invocation—“ Irishmen and Irishwomen! 
treat the colored people as your equals, as brethren. 
By all your memories of Ireland, continue to love 
liberty, hate slavery, cling to the Abolitionists, and in 
America you will do honor to the name of Ireland.” 
This address made no impression whatever upon the 
understandings or hearts of those to whom it was 
addressed, except to excite hot displeasure, not- 
withstanding their profound veneration for Father 
Mathew, and their boundless enthusiasm for Daniel 
O'Connell, aside from such an issue; and to this day, 
of all our population, they remain bitterly inimical to 
those whose skins are not colored like theirown. Of 
eourse, great allowance was and is to be made for them 
on account of their general ignorance and poverty. 
Not so, however, in regard to their leaders, and espe- 
cially the Irish Catholic journals of that day, that left 
nothing undone, by their brutal and inflammatory ap- 
peals, to aggravate this Class hostility; even using in- 
sulting language towards the great Irish liberator and 
his associates, and threatening (as did the various Re- 
peal Associations here) that, if they did not cease de- 
nouncing American slavery, no pecuniary aid should 
be given to the Loyal National Repeal Association at 
home. Apprised of these humiliating facts, the soul 
of © Connell conflagrated with righteous indignation. 
The attempt both to bribe and to bully him into silence 
elicited from him the most scathing rebukes and the 
grandest outbursts of eloquence, worthy alone to make 
his memory imperishable. Take, as a specimen, the 
following extract from a speech made by him before 
the Repeal Association in Conciliation Hall, at Dublin, 
James Haughton in the chair: 

“Good Heaven! can Irishmen be found to justify or 
palliate a system which seeks to reduce to the con- 
dition of slaves naillions of human beings; which closes 
against them not only the light of human science, but 
the rays of Divine Revelation, and the doctrines which 
the Son of God came upon the earth to plant? The 
man who will do so belongs not to my kind. Over the 
broad Atlantic I pour forth my voice, saying, Come out 
of such a land, you Irishmen! Ov, if you remain, and 
dare countenance thesystem of slavery that is sup- 
ported there, we will recognize you as Irishmen no 
longer. . Let them execrate me in America— 
let their support be taken from Treland—Slavery, I de- 
nounce you, wherever you are! 

* Though this should be a blow against Ireland, it is a 
blow in favor of human liberty, and I will strike that 
blow. Come freedom, come oppression to Lreland, my 
eonscience shall be clear before my God. We may not 
get money from America after this declaration; but 
we do not want blood-stained mouey.”’ 

I do not remember anything finer than this from the 
lips of any European or American patriot. Nay, it is 
something higher and better than patriotism; for that 
is a geographical sentiment, and clannish in its appli- 
eation. It was uttered, too, under circumstances 
powerfully tempting to silence, inasmuch as the active 
co-operation of the Ifish Repealers in America was too 
important to be undervalued. But the more they 
sought to padlock his lips, the more sharply he rebuked 
their selfishness, cowardice, and inhumanity. ‘ Wher- 
ever Oppression shows itself,’’ he said, ** I am the foe of 
the oppressor; wherever slavery rears its head, I am 
the enemy of the system, or the institution, call it by 
what name you will. I am the friend of liberty in 
every clime, for every class and color. My sympathy 
with distress is not confiued within the narrow bounds 
of my own green island. No, it extends itself to every 
eorner of the earth. My heart walks abroad, and 
wherever the miserable are to be succored, or the op- 
pressed set free, there my spirit is at home, and de- 
lights to dwell.’ 

Mr. O'Connell had the highest respect for James 
Haughton (as indeed who that knew him had not’), 
and was much indebted to him for valuable sugges- 
tions and facts respecting this great question. If they 
had been on this side of the Atlantic, and enrolled in 
the ranks of the American abolitionists, they could not 
have exhibited more zeal or greater fidelity in the 
cause of negro emancipation. And this was equally 
true of Richard D. Webb, who, in addition to making 
his home the refuge of American fugitive slaves 
(among whom was Frederick Douglass), and the head- 
quarters of American abolitionists when visiting Dub- 
lin—writing numberless communications to the Anti- 
Slavery Standard and Liberator, of marked ability, 
and performing allsorts of laborin the same good cause 
—became the unremunerated publisher and editor of 
the Anti-Slavery Advocate, which for a series of years 
contributed greatly to the quickening of the British 
heart and conscience respecting the conflict going on 
in the United States for the liberation of those held in 
bondage, 
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No opportunity was allowed by these devoted fellow- 
laborers to pass without remembering those in bonds 
as bound with them. When, therefore, Kossuth arrived 
in England on his way to America, they supplied him 
with various Anti-Slavery publications, and a copy of 
the Fugitive Slave Bill of 1850, for his guidance if not 
enlightenment. Each of them addressed a letter to the 
Hungarian exile, remarkable for tenderness of spirit 
and fidelity of language, warning him of the fearful 
ordeal to which he would be subjected by the all-per- 
vading pro-slavery sentiment in the United States, 
and urging him by the most weighty considerations to 
forego his visit to these shores, unless prepared to be 
ostracised for sympathizing with the down-trodden 
bozxdmen of the south. ‘Go to America,” said Mr. 
Haughton, * and listen to the blandishments of women- 


| whippers and cradle-plunderers, and the brightness of 














your name is sullied forever.” Alas for the name and 
fame of Louis Kossuth, that he gave no heed to these 
and similar warnings, but came over to us, and, strik- 
ing hands with the Southern traffickers in human flesh, 
pandered to their passions, and exhausted the language 
of eulogy upon thei as the true friends of freedom and 
humanity; giving the cold shoulder to the abolition- 
ists, and openly censuring the editor of a German 
paper for “ occupying himself with a question of do- 
mestic American policy, injurious to the interest of 
his Own country, and in diametric opposition to his 
(Kossuth’s) decidedly expressed opinion as to the duty 
and policy of non-interference in such questions! ”’ 
Kossuth's terrible fall and the utter failure of his mis- 
sion here are too well known to require any comment 
in this connection. 

But, while our departed Irish cé-adjutors gave to the 
American bondman so large a portion of their sym- 
pathy and aid, they neither forgot nor neglected the 
work of philanthropy and reform at their own doors. 
Into that work they entered with characteristic ear- 
nestness, Whether for the relief of the starving millions 
during the Irish famine, the banishment of the use of 
intoxicating liquors, the dissemination of useful knowl- 
edge among the masses, the suppression of pauperism ; 
or whether in behalf of cheap postage, free trade, the 
extension of the elective franchise, the abolition of 
capital punishment, the repeal of the corn laws, Cath- 
olic emancipation, international arbitration, universal 
peace. But it was to the cause of temperance that 
James Haughton specially consecrated himself, justly 
regarding it as of primary importance in the redemp- 
tion of Ireland, as well as of incalculable value to the 
world. An uncompromising teetotaller from an early 
period, in him Father Mathew found a most liberal 
patron and most efficient co-worker; and, in fact, was 
largely indebted to him for the marvelous success 
which attended his efforts in administering the tem- 


| perance pledge to five millions of people. The ex- 


tensive falling away from the observance of that 
pledge after the death of Father Mathew, but served 
to inspire Mr. Haughton to yet more active efforts; 
and for the remainder of his days he became the most 
conspicuous advocate of temperance in Ireland. For- 
tunately, in such profound respect was he held that he 
was able to find ready access to the columns of the Dub- 
lin journals, through which he sent forth the most 
solemn warnings and the most persuasive appeals to 
his countrymen, in regard to the miseries and crimes 
flowing from the habitual use of intoxicating drinks. 
His essays upon this theme would make many volumes. 
The saving influence he thus exerted cannot easily be 
measured. ** But,” in the language of the Dublin F'rec- 
mans Journal, “to enter on a notice of the various 
works in which the lamented deceased took an interest 
would be simply to travel over the boundless domain 
of philanthropic exertion. His life-work stands out 
nobly, and, enshrined iu the hearts of our working 
men, his memory will not die. In the temperance 
ranks, there is a gap to-day not easy to fill. In saying 
that there has passed from amongst us ‘an honest man, 
who strove to do his duty,’ we believe we are sure of 
the approbation of every citizen who can appreciate 
virtue and sterling devotion to principle.” 

There was a large attendance of mourners at his 
funeral, a procession of immense length proceeding by 
Rutland square, Sackville street, Westmoreland street, 
Stephen’s Green, aud Harcourt street to the cémetery, 





where the services were conducted in a solemn and im- | 


pressive manner. 


Amongst other gentlemen present | 


were the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, Jonathan Pim, 


Esq., M.P., John Lentaigne, Esq., D.L., Sir John Gray, 
M.P., Right Hon. W. Cogan, M.P., Sir James Power, 
Bart., and John Norwood, LL.D. But more to be ap- 
preciated than the presence of titled personages was 
the throng of the humbler classes, by whom the de- 
ceased was held in love and veneration, and whose 
welfare constituted the ruling passion of his resplen- 
dent life. 


* His daily prayer, far better understood 
In acts than words, was simply DOING GOOD. 
So calm, so constant was his rectitude, 
That by his loss alone we know its worth, 
And feel how true a man has walked with us on earth.” 





‘“Skedaddle.”"—It is said that this word first ap- 
peared in print with us just after the Battle of Bull 
Run. At thegeneral route and running at that battle, 
some Irish soldier exclaimed: ‘See how they sge- 
dad-ol.”” The expression pleased the soldiers, and was 
at once adopted by them, In au old Irish version of the 





New Testament we find this: “7 will smite the shep- 
herd and the sheep of the flock shall be sgedad-ol.” It 
is true, however, that in Scotland the word skedaddle 
is in quite common use. Milk-maids are heard to say, 
“Mind, you are skedaddling all your milk,” and the 
dropping of coal from the bucket is called “ skedad- 
dling” it. 





ASSABON, 
BY JAMES H. MORSE. 


OW restless is the heart of man— 
If all men are like Assabon, 
Who tills his father’s upland farm 
Among the hills of Horicon ! 


How utterly the grasp of life 
Falls short of its high purposes, 

If discontent in many souls 
Reigns as supremely as in his! 


The beauty of the earth is his— 

That hath all outward things of worth; 
The unbought, priceless furnishings 

And holy garniture of earth. 


The sky is his; the joyous winds, 

With all their day-long murmurings; 
The income of the Summer woods- 

A wealth that hath not golden wings. 


His halls, pilastered with the hills, 
Hang their great tapestries on hieh; 

And woven, silk-soft meadows make 
A lively carpet for his eye. 


The moss-grown monarchs of the wood, 
When to their summer depths he goes, 

Shower on him their free-handed wealth 
That from no stinted fountain flows. 


Thence issuing at high noon, the brooks, 
With sweet, unpurchased melody, 
Along the winding mountain-ways 
Give him their wayward company. 


And these he loves—all holy gifts; 

Select, yet o’er the wide world flung, 
And never to the least denied 

Since the hoar ancient world was young. 


He loves these all: yet forth be puts 
An eager hand beyond his store, 

And more, much more than half his thought 
Reaches beyond his hand for more. 


Adown he walks the flower-grown path, 
And often at some opening stops 

Whence the dim, distant rugged wall 
Of purple ridges lift its tops; 


Upfolds his lusty arms before 

A heart that still is young and fond, 
And inly barters his free wealth 

Of winds for spicier airs beyond. 


Too generous Nature, to give means 
Which we may neither use nor spend! 
Unless at last the curtain lift 
And show our prize et the world’s end. 


The hand that made the steadfast hills 
Made, too, the ever-restless sea, 

And the brisk, babbling upland streams, 
Haste to a wilder melody. 


Brisk as the brooks, and as the sea 
Resistless, he would burst his bars, 

And pour his manhood on the plains, 
Sweet with the influence of the stars. 


As if the fainting world below 

Would rise up glad from his small store— 
The world that bath its thousand rills 

And needs a thousand thousand more! 





WORK; 
Or, CHRISTIE’S EXPERIMENT. 
By Louisa M. Axcort, 


Author of “Little Women,” * Old-Fashioned Girl,” “ Little 
Men,” etc., ete. 





CHAPTER X,—(Continucd) 


NHAT afternoon Mrs. Wilkins took her turn at 
church-going, and saw Mr. Power, told Christie’s 
story in her best style, and ended by saying: 

“She’s true grit, I do assure you, sir. Willin’ to 
work, but she’s seen the hard side of things and got 
kind of discouraged. Soul and body both wants 
tinkerin’ up, and I don’t know anybody who can do 
the job better’n you can.” 

“Very well, I'll come and see her,’ answered Mr. 
Power, and Mrs. Wilkins went home well satisfied. 

He kept his word, and about the middle of the 
week came walking in upon them as they were at 
work. 

“Don’t let the irons cool,” he said, and sitting down 
in the kitchen began to talk as comfortably as if in the 
best parlor; more so, perhaps, for best parlors are apt 
to have a depressing effect upon the spirits, while 
the mere sight of labor is exhilarating to energetie 
minds. : 

He greeted Christie kindly, and then addressed him- 
self to Mrs. Wilkins on various charitable matters, for 
he was a minister at large, and she one of his almoners, 
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Christie could really see him now, for when he preached 
she forgot the man in the sermon, and thought of him 
only as a sort of visible conscience. 

A sturdy man of fifty, with a keen, brave face, pene- 
trating eyes, and mouth a little grim; but a voice so 
resonant and sweet it remmded one of silver truinpets, 
and stirred and wou the hearer with irresistible power. 
Rough gray hair, aud all the features rather rugged, as 
if the Great Sculptor had blocked out a grand statue, 
and left the man’s own soul to finish it. 

Had Christie known that he came to see ler she 
would have been ill at ease; but Mrs. Wilkins had kept 
her own counsel, so when Mr. Power turned to Christie, 
saying: 

“My friend here tells me you want something to do, 
Would you like to help a Quaker lady with her hoyse- 
work, just out of town?” 

She aswered readily: “ Yes, sir, anything that is 
honest.” - 

*Not as a servant, exactly, but companion and 
helper. Mrs. Sterling is a dear old lady, and the place 
a pleasant little nest. It is good to be there, and I think 
you'll say so if you go.” 

“Tt sounds pleasant. When shall I go?” 

Mr. Power similed at ber alacrity, but the longing 
look in her eyes explained it, for he saw ata glance 
that her place was not here. 

“7 will write at once and let you know how matters 
are settled. Then you shall try it, and if it is not what 
you want, we will find you something else. There's 
plenty to do, and nothing pleasanter than to put the 
right pair of hands to the right task. Good-bye; come 
and see me if the spirit moves, and don’t let go of Mrs. 
Wilkins till you lay hold of a better friend, if you can 
find one.’ 

Then he shook hands cordially, and went walking 
out again into the wild March weather as if he 
liked it. 

“Were you afraid of him?” asked Mrs, Wilkins. 

“T forgot all about it, he looked so kind and friendly. 
But I shouldn't like to have those piercing eyes of his 
fixed on me long if I had any secret on my conscience,” 
answered Christie. 

“You ain’t nothin’ to fear. He liked your way of 
speakin’ fust rate, [sce that, and you'll beall right now 
he’s took hold.”’ 

“Do you know Mrs. Sterling?” 

“Only by sight, but she’s a sweet appearin’ woman 
and IT wouldn’t ask nothin’ better’n to see more of 
her,” said Mrs. Wilkins, warmly, fearing Christie’s heart 
might misgive her. 

But it did not, and when a note came saying Mrs. 
Sterling would be ready for her the next week, she 
seemed quite content with everything, for though the 
wages were not high she felt that country air and quiet 
were worth more to her just then than money, and 
that Wilkinses were better taken homeopathically. 

The spirit did move her to go and see Mr. Power, but 
she could not make up her mind to pass that invisible 
barrier which stands between so many who could give 
one another genuine help if they only dared to ask it. 
But when Sunday came she went to church, eager 
for more, and thankful that she knew where to go 
for it. 

This was a very different sermon from the other, and 
Christie felt as if he preached it for her alone. ‘* Keep 
innocency and take heed to the thing that is right, for 
this wilh bring a man peace at the last,’ might have 
been the text, and Mr. Power treated it as if he had 
known all the trials and temptations that made it hard 
to live up to. 

Justice and righteous wrath possessed him before, 
now mercy and tenderest sympathy for those who fal- 
tered in well-doing, and the stern judge seemed 
changed to a pitiful father. But better than the pity 
was the wise counsel, the cheering words, and the de- 
vout surrender of the soul to its best instincts, and its 
close communion with its Maker, unchilled by fear, 
untrammelled by the narrowness of sect or supersti- 
tion, nut full and free and natural as the breath of 
life. 

As she listened Christie felt as if she was climbing up 
from asolitary valley, through mist and shadow toward 
a mountain top, where, though the way might be rough 
and strong winds blow, she would get a wider outlook 
over the broad earth, and be nearer the serene blue 
sky. Fer the first time in her life religion seemed a 
visible and vital thing; a power that she could grasp 
and feel, take into her life and make her daily 
bread. Not a vague, vast idea floating before her, 
now beautiful, now terrible, always undefined and far 
away. 

She was strangely and powerfully moved that day, for 
the ploughing had begun; and when the rest stood up 
for the last hymn, Christie could only bow her head 
and let the uncontrollable tears flow down like sum- 
mer rain, while her heart sang with new aspiration : 

* Nearer, my God, to thee, 
E’en though a cross it be 
That raiseth me, 

Still all my song shall be, 
Nearer, my God, to thee. 
Nearer to thee!" 


Sitting with her hand before her eyes, she never 
stirred till the sound of many feet told her that service 
was done. Then she wiped her eyes, dropped her veil, 
and was about to rise when she saw a little bunch of 
flowers between the leaves of the hymn book lying 
open in her lap. Only a knot of violets set in their own 
broad leaves, but blue, as friendly eyes looking 





into hers, and sweet as kind words whispered in her 
ear. She looked about her hoping to detect and thank 
the giver; but all faces were turned the other way, 
and all feet departing rapidly. 

Christie followed with a very grateful thought in her 
heart for this little kindness from some unknown 
friend, and anxious to recover herself entirely before 
she faced Mrs. Wilkins, she took a turn in the park. 

The snow was goue, high winds had dried the walk, 
and a clear sky overhead made one forget sodden turf 
and chilly air. March was going out like a lamb, and 
Christie enjoyed an occasional vernal whiff from far-off 
fields and wakening woods, as she walked down the 
broad mall watching the buds on the boughs, anda 
listening to the twitter of the sparrows, evidently dis- 
cussing the passers-by as they sat at the doors of their 
little mansions. 

Presently she turned to walk back again and saw 
Mr. Power coming toward her. She was glad, for all 
her fear had vanished now, and she wanted to thank 





him for the sermon that had moved her so deeply. He | 
shook hands in his cordial way, and turning, walked | 


with her, beginning at gnee to talk of her affairs as if 
interested in then. 

* Are you ready for the new experiment?” he asked. 

* Quite ready, sir; very glad to go, and very much 
obliged to you for your kindness in providing for 
me.” 

* That is what we were put into the world for, to help 
one another. You can pass on the kindness by serving 
my good friends who, in return, will do their best for 
you.” 

“That's so pleasant! I always knew there were 
plenty of good, friendly people in the world, only I did 
not seem to find them often, or be able to keep them 
long when I did. Is Mr. Sterling an agreeable old 
man?” 

“Very agreeable, but not old. David is about 
thirty-one or two, I think. He is the son of my friend, 
the husband died some years ago. I thought I men- 
tioned it.” 

“You said in your note that Mr. Sterling was a florist, 
and might like me to help in the green-house, if I was 
willing. It must be lovely work, and I should like it 
very much.” 

“Yes, David devotes himself to his flowers, and leads 
avery quiet life. You may think him rather grave and 
blunt at first, but you'll soon find him out and get on 
comfortably, for he is a truly excellent fellow, and my 
right hand man in good works.”’ 

A curious little change had passed over Christie’s face 
during these last questions and answers, unconscious, 
but quite observable to keen eyes like Mr. Power’s. 
Surprise and interest appeared first, then a shadow of 
reserve as if the young woman dropped a thin veil be- 
tween herself and the young man, and at the last words 
a half smile and a slight raising of the brows seemed to 
express the queer mixture of pity, and indifference with 
which we are all apt to regard “ excellent fellows” and 
“amiable girls.” Mr. Power understood the look, and 
went on more confidentially than he had at first in- 
tended, i r he did not want Christie to go off with a 
prejudice in her mind which might do both David and 
herself injustice. 

‘People soraetimes misjudge him, for he is rather 
old-fashioned in manner and plain in speech, and may 
seem unsocial, because he does not se@k society. But 
those who know the cause of this, forgive any little 
short-coming for the sake of the genuine goodness of 
the man. David had a great trouble some years ago 
and suffered much. He is learning to bear it bravely, 
and is the better for it, though the memory of it is still 
bitter, and the cross hard to bear even with pride to 
help him hide it, and principle to keep him from de- 
spair.”’ 

Mr. Power glanced at Christie as he paused, and was 
satisfied with the effect of his words, for interest, pity, 
and respect shone in her face, and proved that he had 
touched the right string. She seemed to feel that this 
little confidence was given fer a purpose, and showed 
that shé accepted it asa sort of gage for her own fidelity 
to her new employers. 

“Thank you, sir, I shall remember,’ she said, with 
her frank eyes lifted gravely to his own. “TI like to 
work for people whom I can respect,’ she added, ‘and 
will bear with any peculiarities of Mr. Sterling’s with- 
out a thought of complaint. When a man hassuffered 
through one woman, all women should be kind and 
patient with him, and try to atonefor the wrong which 
lessens his respect and faith in them.”’ 

“There you are right; and in this case all women 
should be kind, for David pities and protects woman- 
kind as the only retaliation for the life-long grief one 
woman brought upon him. That’s not a common re- 
venge, is it?” 

“Tt’s beautiful!” cried Christie, and instantly David 
was a hero. 


“At one time it was an even chance whether that | 


trouble sent David to ‘the devil,’ as he expressed it, or 
made amaneéfhim. That little saint of a mother kept 
him safe till the first desperation was over, and now he 
lives for her, as he ought. Not so romantic an ending as 
a pistel or Byronic scorn for the world in general 
and women in particular, but dutiful and brave, since 
it often takes more courage to live than to die.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Christie, heartily, though her eyes 
fell, remembering how she had failed with far less 
cause for despair than David. 

They were at the gate now, and Mr. Power left ber, 
saying, with a vigorous hand-shake : 





* Best wishes for a happy summer. I shall como 
sometimes to see how you prosper; and remember, if 
you tire of it and want to change, let me know, for 
i take great satisfaction in putting the right peopte 
in the right places. Good-bye, and God be with 
you.” 

(To be continued.) 





PLAIN WORDS FOR OUR TOURISTS, 


bY R. K. CANTLEY. 


| N the first place. A knowledge of the language 

of the country visited is of great importance as re- 
gards comfort, purse and profit altogether: that is te 
say, a colloquial acquaintance such as will give the 
power to ask questions and exchange ideas with the 
natives. It will also, if properly used, enable travelers 
to get better terms both in stores and hotels. Gram- 
matical knowledge previously acquired is indeed of 
great use as a ground work for collequial practice; but 
every one finds that they are two distinct studies im 
point of fact. Let no one be discouraged because at 
the outset he can scarcely speak an intelligible syl- 


} lable, and can understand next to n«thing; but let him 





courageously trade upon his capital, be it only six 
words. It is wonderful how soon they will increase te 
twelve, and then toa hundred. If persons are deter- 
mined to speak a language well and speedily, the only 
way is to go to a place or an botel unfrequented by 
Englis-speaking tourists, and forbidding the waiter 
and chambermaid to air their bad English, even if they 
are able; to get the best teacher to come regularly, 
prepare lessons for him carefully, ask him to dinner if 
he is clean enough, and using English as little as pos- 
sible, to converse in the vernacular as much as courtesy 
and opportunity will permit. By this means one soon 
begins to be uble to get an intelligent view of the 
country and its peuple; and to rise superior to those 
tyrants and bugbears of travel—the courier and the 
local guide. The local guide-book, however, should be 
used when possible, and the local paper studied every 
day for practice. It is good, too, to get over that com- 
mon disease of beginners—a tendency to hide one’s 
ignorance of the language by talking very loud and 
very fast. 

In the second place. There is no more difficult or 
more useful accomplishment to the tourist than the 
ability to keep his temper; he should keep a very care- 
ful watch over it; for, even if he be gifted with a very 
good one, the accidents of travel are sure, sooner or 
later, to try it sorely. Noting is more appreciated by 
fellow tourists, unless it be a self-denying disposition, 
and the converse is just as true of a bad temper or per- 
haps still more so of a peevish one. It is a common 
saying and a very true one, that there is nothing like 
touring it for showing what a friend’s real nature is; 
for the sweet temper and unselfish spirit override the 
constant petty annoyances of the life, without so much 
as noticing them, while the selfish and peevish travel- 
ers make themselves and all around them unhappy, 
and the passionate man is as far as possible disobeyed 
and laughed at behind his back. While temper is a 
sore weight to the tourist, firmness and patience, espe- 
cially if they be accompanied by tact and a really plea- 
sant address, will carry him through almost anything. 
I have seen even an Italian rude to a lady who put her- 
self needlessly in a passion with him. 

And thirdly. As one of the best means for keeping in 
a good temper, tourists should make up their minds te 
take all things abroud, and think of tliem, not as they 
would like them to be, but just as they fiid them. This 
is very difficult to do sometimes; we have been told 
that the “Golden Fleece” is delightful; we find it 
dirty, and the waiters rude; we have gone a day out of 
our way to see the lake Donnerwetter, and find a wes 
morning; perhaps, even when that clears away, unin- 
teresting, uncongenial scenery is revealed. And then, 
teo, we find so many charming places of divergence be- 
tween things abroad and things at home, so many things 
in Europe which we cordially prefer to what obtains in 
America; moreover, we often enjoy ourselves so en- 
tirely, that, when we do meet with something which is 
quite different from and wholly inferior to its Ameri- 
can representative, we feel inclined to resent it as an 
injury. But what a mistake this is! Surely foreigners 
have as much right to their ways as we to ours; and be- 
sides, where we find so many delightful thimgs, it is 
hardly fair to complain of a few which are the reverse 
of delightful. Especially so, since we are well convinced 
that there is no country for living in like our own; 
and if we, as is but too certain, have our disagreeables, 
surely we must expect those poor, slow, ignorant, etc., 
ete., etc., to have a good many. Then, too, however im- 
possible it may seem to us at the time, it isa fact that, 
as a rule, our foreign hosts do their best to please us. 
And, that being the case, it is a queer kind of 
philosophy which grumbles because they don't do 
better. 

Fourthly. It is certainly in good taste that persons 
should recollect when among strange peoples that they 
are the strangers themselves, and even, toa certain ex- 
tent, guests also. This is a matter which Americans 
and English are more apt to forget in Europe than the 
inhabitants of Europe are when they are themselves 
abroad. We very often walk through their cities in a 
string, down the middle of the street, starivg at every 
noticeable thing and person, and discussing them as if 
we were in a menagerie. We talk of them to one an- 
other when we sit opposite to them at table d hot, not 
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even caring to inform ourselves as to whether they un- 
derstand our language or not, which they very often 
do, perfectly. We invade their churches, and talk, 
laugh and disturb them at their devotions, forgetting 
that persons who should do so here would speedily find 
themselves outside the church, if not temporarily 
secluded in the lock-up. And, above all, both in our 
own hearts and in speaking of them to one another, we 
unfeignedly consider ourselves greatly superior to the 
whole lot of them. For we do not wait to consider how 
much we might well learn of each of them. What do 
we know of frugality, for instance, in comparison with 
the Frenchman; of politeness, in Comparison with the 
Italian? How much can the German not teach us of 
quiet, patient living, united with the most persevering 
endeavor; and even the despised Spaniard, of noble 
self-respect and dignity of demeanor. 

Fifthly. Tourists will do well to consider the ques- 
tion of diaries and sketch-books. No absolute rule can 
be laid down in this matter; but the tourist who can 
draw will certainly do very wrong if he does not carry 
with him as an invariable companion, like purse and 
pocket-handkerchief, a little pocket sketch-book with 
rubber strap, hard and soft pencil, and eraser. More- 
over, the sketcher should make it a rule to jot down 
his little sketches, studies and memoranda directly 
they strike his fancy, however inconvenient it may be 
for him to do so; and for this reason, which every ex- 
perienced sketcher knows, that an opportunity once 
passed by very seldom returns. As to ordinary 
tourists, those who have been used to diaries and such 
aids to memory at home should certainly carry them, 
and as certainly use them abroad, at all events, when 
they are among objects of interest. If they serve for 
nothing else, they will at least be a great aid in fram- 
ing letters to friends at home. And even the possessor 
of a really good memory, he who keeps no record of 
his life at home, will be sure to find a memorandum 
book of great service when he is hard at work sight- 
seeing in some place of uncommon richness in objects 
of beauty and interest. 

Sixthly. The wanderer should think well about the 
things he means to bring or send home. If he be poor, 
he needs no one to tell him to buy as little as possible; 
but he may be advantageously warned that it is a diffi- 
cult matter to buy that little well. One good rule is, 
to buy in any place only its own peculiar manufacture, 
and none but the best specimens of that. Photographs, 
if persons wish to gather them as they travel aiong, 
should be bought exclusively for quality; as it is far 
better to carry a somewhat faint recollection of a beau- 
tiful place in the mind than to disturb our recollec- 
tion of it by occasionally looking at its photographic 
caricature. All common engravings and lithographs, 
and especially all photographic copies of them, should 
be eschewed diligently; and for several reasons. 
Good photographs of nearly all the great and beauti- 
ful scenes of Europe may be bought in its cities, and 
notably so in London. Bad pictures are of no interest 
to any of our friends, and are a positive pain and eye- 
sore to any real appreciators of art who may be set 
down to look at them. And after a time, if we have 
any taste they will cease to be interesting to ourselves. 

Common and bad pictures are flaunted about every- 
where, and are sold cheaply at high profits. Good pic- 
tures, like all other good things, are much more difficult 
to find; but often become real treasures of sweet and 
impressive memories to their possessor. 

Those who wish copies of the great pie’ es and 
statues of Europe should, unless they are able to afford, 
and competent to choose really fine copies by artists’ 
hands, purchase, wherever they can, photographs from 
the originals. These sometimes lack distinctness, but 
are apt to contain more of the master’s real mind than 
any other representation of his work; which many 
even of the finest engravings give no idea of at all. 

It is a pitiable and distressing thing to a sensitive eye 
to see the heaps of trash and acres of rubbish that are 
brought over by tourists from European cities, just for 
want of forethought, painstaking, and discrimination. 
There is only one higher degree of distress; and that 
is to be expected to admire all this vulgar, feeble and 
unsightly art. 

No shams should be purchased, however clever or 
pretty; for in these days of perfect imitation and me- 
chanical perfection they are to be soon cut out by still 
more ingenious shams and more perfect mechanisms. 
Besides, shams are shams, and, as such, unworthy of 
people of mind and reflection. 

And yet there are few pleasanter memorials or more 
prized gifts than the lovingly and thoughtfully chosen 
mementoes of our European wanderings. Let them 
but be beautiful, well adapted, and affectionately 
presented; it will matter little whether the price 
was great or small, or whether size and splendour be 
totally absent from them: they will be warmly re- 
ceived and carefully cherished in honored nooks of the 
house which they enter. 

Seventhly. 'Tourists ought to give their quota towards 
the support of the church services which they attend. 
Most of the European chaplaincies are supported by 
two London societies, who send out and pay clergy- 
men in a hundred places, solely for the benefit of tour- 
ists, and the collections made at the services always 
go to the society which supplies them, not to the cler- 
gyman. And yet, shameful though the truth is, a 
large proportion both of English and Americans will 
attend these services continually without giving one 
cent for their support. At home they pay for their 
pews as a matter of course; but in Europe they are so 





devoid of honorable and decent sentiments as to de- 
seend to the acceptance of these Sabbath bounties 
from the hands of Christian people in England (many of 
whom are too poor themselves to be able to travel) with- 
out lifting the burden with one of their fingers. There is 
no excuse in this matter, except that some of the chap- 
lains have a false delicacy which prevent their obtrud- 
ing the salver upon their congregations. These ser- 
vices are a literal Godsend to tourists; and those who 
do not enjoy the Episcopal form should stay away 
rather than make diversity of worship a plea for not 
giving: while persons who are too poor to afford a 
small sum for this purpose can scareely be rich enough 
to travel. 

Eightily. While we are on the subject of honorable 
action, it is well to consider whether a lie be not a lie 
even when it is told to a custom house official? Many 
tourists appear to think that it is not; for they con- 
sistently lie or prevaricate in answer to the questions 
put to them in the examination of their baggage. It is 
searcely necessary to discuss this question in these 


pages. 





* 
MUD-DAMS AND SPELLING 


BY JAMES RICHARDSON. 


BOOKS. 


FEW words with the army of teachers who 

i read the Christian Union, especially those 
whose plans for the spring campaign do not take into 
account the outside influences of reviving lifeand activ- 
ity, save perhaps, as disturbing elements likely to 
draw the children’s minds away from their books, and 
their feet into paths not leading school-ward. 

As winter gives place to spring, the weather will 
grow warmer and the sunshine more inviting, whether 
the schools suffer for it or not. The charms of awaken- 
ing nature—the springing grass, trees in blossom, nest- 
ing birds, the endless delights of the open air and 
spring-time sports—will eclipse the doubtful charms of 
spelling books and grammars; and in spite of all the 
teacher can say to the contratry, while the confine- 
ment of the school-room must inevitably grow more 
and more irksome as the season advances. What is 
there in the school half so inviting as the little torrent 
that pours through the hollow from the melting snow- 
banks on the hill, a live little river with unequalled 
advantages for miniature water-works? Or as the 
sheltered nook on the sunny side of the hill for the 
more domestic plays of the girls! 

The question in order for teachers to consider just 
now is, What are you going to do? 

Will you renew the annual war with these seductive 
distractions and attempt to carry on your school work 
in downright opposition to them ? 

Or will you adopt them as allies, convert them into 
school attractions and make them help youin the work 
of developing and educating the children’s faculties of 
sense and intellect? 

That some teachers have so far freed themselves from 
the trammels of tradition and text-book routine as to 
choose the latter course, we are well aware; but we 
regret to think that their number is extremely small. 
It would take, we fear, a very wide search to find a 
dozen schools in which the season could be inferred 
from the nature of their work, schools which make any 
endeavor to adapt their exercises to what is géing on 
outside the school-room. 

Is your school one of the dozen? Have you ever 
tried to enlist the forces and influences of nature, or 
the playful tendencies of your pupils, to aid them in 
their conquest of knowledge? Ordo you simply plod 
along in the traditional round of book-teaching, re- 
gardless of wind and weather, and indifferent to the 
unceasing calls which the outer world is making on 
the attention of your pupils? 

If so, pray stop a moment and consider the impolicy 
of your course. You are not merely opposing the drift 
of nature empty-handed, but you are depriving your- 
self of the assistance of what might be your most help- 
ful allies, and your pupils, of the benefit of some of the 
most efficient means of culture. 

What is the purpose of the education you are seeking 
to give? Certainly not the mere mastery of any line of 
text-books. When made—as they too frequently are— 
both means and end of schooling, books are a hin- 
drance rather than a help to education. The real end is 
the development of individual power and skill and in- 
telligence, and the best means for any stage of this de- 
velopment are the objects and activities which appeal 
most forcibly and closely to the proper tastes and 
appetites of the subject of cultivation. The mud-dam 
which the boy is interested in may be far more service- 
able in educating him than the most important of 
studies which he is not interested in; and the true test 
of a good teacher is the ability to use these outside in- 
terests in the furthering of the specific purposes of the 
school. 

How? 

The spirit alone can be indicated; the method of en- 
listing all things into the service of the school must 
depend on the conditions of each particular case, 
viewed with reference to the threefold aim of school- 
ing, primarily, the awakening of sympathy between 
teacher and taught; mainly, the cultivation of habits 
of critical observation and independent thinking; in- 
cidentally, the acquisition of knowledge. 

Mention has been made of mud-dams. No teacher in 
the country need be told how absorbing such imitations 
of men’s work are to boys. Wherever water flows in 
manageable quantity, boys take to dam-building in 
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spring as instinctively as beavers. In the intensity of 
their enjoyment they forget their lessons, wet their 
feet, and soil their clothes continually, and usually get 
more scoldings than compliments for their achieve- 
ments. 

What splendid opportunities for cultivating sym- 
pathy between teachers and taught are thus thrown 
away! What unequalled occasion for giving instruc- 
tion! 

Instead of treating the boys’ labors with indifference, 
or worse, Opposing them as obstructives to education, 
suppose this year you make them the occasion of an 
unexpected talk or two about dams and water-powers : 
and if possible add a little practical instruction in re- 
gard to the matter, by aiding the boys to design and 
build miniature structures in imitation of the different 
sortsof dams made by men. By so doing you will not 
only help them with their sports, and thus gain an in- 
fluence over them not otherwise to be attained, but you 
will help to furnish them with useful information and 
practical skill that may prove immensely valuable to 
them at some critical period in their after lives 

So, too, with the attendant water-wheels. By-and- 
by you will be trying to teach them, from some work 
on natural philosophy, the nature of water-power, and 
the simpler means of making use of it. How much 
more successful you might be now when they are 
keenly interested in the subject. With a jack-knife 
and afew shingles you can easily make in an afternoon 
a set of small models of the different sorts of undershot, 
overshot, breast-wheels, and so on; then set the more 
intelligent boys to making larger ones and putting 
them to work under appropriate conditions. It wont 
be long before the smallest boy in your school has an 
intelligent comprehension of all of them—a better idea 
than you could give with any amount of text-book 
teaching. Be assured that instruction of this sort will 
not be wasted, and that the sympathy awakened be- 
tween you and your pupils will not tend to make them 
less attentive to your teaching in other matters. 

These are merely hints of a hundred different means 
that might be adopted for making the usual distrac- 
tions of school-life not only subjects for instruction, 
but tributaries to school work, and ties for binding 
teachers and pupils together in sympathetic friend- 
ship. 





“MUST THUS THINK.” 
BY THOS. K. BEECHER. 


Y seanty library contains four volumes of 
oka “History of Christian Doctrine.” They are 
very dusty on their top edge. Some books will get 
dusty in that way, the best are often dustiest. 

These two histories of Christian doctrine do not 
wholly agree. Hagenbach, a German, and Shedd, an 
American, have different ways of looking at things. But 
they agreein offering the reader, as a “history of Chris- 
tian doctrine,” a narrative of what this, that, and the 
other great man thought in view of Christian facts. 
The history of Christian doctrine is a history of think- 
ing. 

I perceive that Plato, Aristotle, Athanasius, and 
Augustine, great thinkers all, have much to answer for 
in the development of Christian doctrine. Matthew, 
Mark and Luke do not seem to have been thinkers. 
John and Paul did some thinking. But Athanasius, 
Augustine, and John Calvin, were compulsive think- 
ers. Jesus and the Apostles furnished the facts; the 
‘*Fathers”’ have done the thinking. 

“Christian doctrine,’ so called, is the shape into 
which a scanty number of facts have been permutated 
and packed so as to fit the human mind and become 
thinkable, i.e., logical, and easy to memorize and state. 

In my closet is a three-pound lump of yellow wax. 
What shall children do with their teeth between meals? 
Perpetual chewing is the price of contentment. The 
other day I found the wax singularly ornamented 
with tooth marks. Most children incline to experi- 
ment with wax. A careful examination of the wax 
they take or the wax they leave reveals more as to the 
incisors of the children than as to the wax itself. So 
when active intellects have ruminated upon Christian 
truth, the study of their cud or creed, or of the body 
of truth from which they bit it, will reveal the rumin- 
ators more accurately than the truth. In short, the 
history of Christian doctrine, when read discrimina- 
tingly, reveals more as tothe human mind than it does 
as to Christian truth. 

Prof. Tyndall says, speaking of a totally distinct 
range of truth and fact, ‘‘ Mankind is so constituted 
and so educated as regards natural things that it can 
never rest satisfied with the outward view of them.” 
“Out of this bias of the human mind to seek for the 
antecedents of phenomena all science has sprung.” 
“If we are to get anything done in physical science we 
must invoke this faculty of the imagination.”” ‘The 
men of the middle ages occupied themselves in trying 
to develop the laws of the universe out of their con- 
sciousness.”” ‘‘They were so occupied with the con- 
cerns of the future world that they looked with lofty 
scorn on all things pertaining to this one.” 

This testimony from one worthily called an ‘“ apostle 
of science "’ is valuable. 

It appears, then, that whereas men in the middle 
ages ruminated upon one set of facts, the men of 
science to-day are ruminating upon another set of 
facts. It is instructive to note the parallelism, daily 
more and more developed, between the modes and re- 
sults of theologic thought, and the modes and resulta 
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ef modern scientific thought. He that would be ortho- 
dox “inust douwbiless thus think.” He that would be 
scientific must thus think. 

After four hundred years’ thinking, the Athanasian 
ereed (so called) came out ahead; and, until recently, 
has been allowed to say, without respectable contra- 
diction, that men must thus think about the Trinity. 
But even so stubborn a creed as this discriminates be- 
tween the facts and the ruminations of the church upon 
these facts. ‘* We are compelled, by Christian truth, to 
acknowledge every person [of the Trinity] by himself 
to be God and Lord,” but “ we are forbidden by the 
Catholic religion to say there are three Gods.’ That is 
to say revealed truth attributes divinity to each of 
three historic persons; theological meditation, as gath- 
ered from the consent of the Fathers, forbids that we 
should say that there are three Gods. Thus the care- 
ful reader of this creed will be able to distinguish all 
through, first, a history of mmexorable facts, and, close 
beside them a way of thinking about these facts, 
which, after generations of controversy, the church 
has determined to harden into an equal inexorability. 

This same process is now going on in matters of 
science. Apostle Tyndall combines in himself the 
double function of revealer and thinker. With his 
unique apparatus he exhibits certain brilliant facts. 
With admirable consistency and lucidity of statement 
he arranges these facts and tells people how to think. 

As in theology there was a super-sensuous world, in 
which men constructed a thinkable God that should 
include all the known facts of Gospel history, so Prof. 
Tyndall again and again insists that there is a ‘‘sub- 
sensuous world,’’ in which reside atoms, forces, and 
motions, which must be distinctly figured before the 
eye of the mind, being clearly known by the coarser, 
grosser things that are seen—even their eternal law and 
littleness. 

The undulatory theory of light in the hands of Prof. 
Tyndall is advocated precisely as the theory of the 
Trinity wasin the hands of Athanasius, Augustine, and 
other doctors of less repute. 

Father Isaac Newton, admirable and unapproachable 
in many directions, was mistaken, we are now told, in 
the matter of light. He stood stoutly for the emission 
theory. His great authority for a generation or more 
hindered the progress of scientific thought. Heretic 
Huygens, Thomas Young, Fresnel, and other sharp 
seers and free thinkers, assaulted Father Newton. And 
Dr. Tyndall, to-day, decides that he who would be of 
good standing in the church of catholic science must 
thus think about light. The facts have not changed, 
but the manner of thinking about them it is necessary 
to change. 

Again, it is no easy task to do honest, consistent, 
scientific thinking. Prof. Tyndall compliments deser- 
vedly the “eagle eye’’ of Newton, over which ‘no 
film was allowed to gather;”’ that he would follow his 
hypothesis consistently with marvelous fidelity. He 
speaks of one of Newton’s devices of explanation as 
being subtle and ingenious beyond expression. When 
inviting his Cooper Institute audience to accompany 
him and master the ‘“undulatory theory,” the only 
true way of thinking about light, he informs them 
that they have some hard work before them; and bids 
them gird themselves for the effort. In short, when 
endeavoring to teach fellow-men the true theory of 
light,, Prof. Tyndall talks very much as a deep and 
patient theologian of the last generation would talk 
to an average gathering in our churches to-day, who 
have disused systematic theology. 

Theologiec thought is difficult thought. Scientific 
thought is difficult. And both of them are difficult for 
the same reason. One is forming consistent theories 
in the “ super-sensuous ’’ world, and the other in the 
*sub-sensuous”’ world. And I do not know that there 
is any great choice between sub and super if the world 
of sense be round. 

The fact is that both theologic thought and scientific 
thought are, as I have said, activities of the pure intel- 
lect stimulated by facts. And it is to be expected that 
results in both cases will be strikingly parallel. 

Another matter :—The results of thought when mem- 
orized by an unthinking person become dead truth. 
When transmitted by that same unthinking person, it 
is from lip to eye, from memory to memory. The 
“ecstasy and intoxication’’ of apprehension, so deli- 
ciously described by Prof. Tyndall, are wanting in 
both teacher and learner. 

In our church creeds and catechisms we have trea- 
sured up the results of theologic thought. These are 
memorized by implicit devotees. And for all purposes 
of intellectual stimulation they might as well count off 
an ounce of shot, and swallow them one by one, calling 
them articles of faith, because they truly and sincerely 
have swallowed them without resistance. 

In like manner I notice that our school books, little 
by little, are formulating and creedifying scientific 
theories. They cease to say that undulation is the 
modern way of thinking about light, but they say 
that hght is the undulation of an omnipresent ether, 
that there are so many thousand of these undulations 
inaninch. Little unfortunates in all our schools will 
be memorizing as facts that which truly scientific men 
eall a mode of thought—a theory. 

Many other parallelisms between scientific and theo- 
logic thought suggest themselves. . 

In his first lecture, Prof. Tyndall says: “‘The question 
of absorption [of colors] is one of the most subtle and 
difficult. We are not yet ina condition to grapple with 
it, but we shall be by-and-by.” Does not this remind 





one of words of Jesus, ‘‘I have many things to say to 
you, but you cannot bear them now.” There is an order 
inunfolding scientific thought. To perceive high truths 
one must patiently journey up to them; true in theo- 
logy, true in science. ° 

Again, Prof. Tyndall says that “the aspect of these 
magnetic curves so fascinated Faraday, that the 
greater portion of his intellectual life was devoted to 
pondering them. The probability is that the 
progress of science, connecting the phenomena of mag- 
netism with a luminiferous ether, will prove these 
lines of force to represent a condition of this myste- 
rious substratum of all radiating action.’* Does not this 
remind one of the hopeful saying of the oldest apostle, 
“It doth not yet appear what we shall be, but we shall 
be like him when we see him as he is?” 

Or, again, in the tendency of modern scientific 
thought to trace phenomena back to fewer and fewer 
causes, and in the scientific faith of to-day that by- 
and-by all phenomena will resolve themselves into an 
impressive unity, are we not reminded of the tendency 
of theologic thought, which, starting with polytheism, 
has tended strongly*to monotheism? The ripening 
human mind in science and theology rejects multipli- 
city and craves unity. 

And finally, several times, Mr. Hewett, the secretary 
of Cooper Union, and Prof. Tyndall himself, describe 
the audience as “embodying to a great extent the 
mental force and refinement of this city."’ These, then, 
became select scientific disciples. Without offence 
may I call them Tyndalites? Does not this remind 
one of the significant phrase found in the Acts of the 
Apostles, “and as many as were ordained unto eternal 
life in every city believed”? 

These parallelisms might be indefinitely multiplied. 
I call attention to them, not for the sake of minifying 
scientific thought, or magnifying theologic thought, 
but for the sake of showing the oneness of all thought. 

It is not wise for theologians to blaspheme advanced 
geologists and chemists. It is not wise for geologists 
and chemists to denounce theologians. ‘Therefore 
thou art inexcusable, O man, whosoever thou art 
that judgest, for wherein thou judgest another, thou 
condemnest thyself; for thou that judgest doest the 
same things!” 





CHRIST THE PHYSICIAN. 
BY ©. W. C. 


hye not only can, but will cast out devils 
/ now, as in older times. In my mother’s family 
insanity is hereditary; but few of my ancestors have 
escaped “ the curse,”’ and they only through the mercy 
of Christ Jesus. My mother was one of the many 
victims. She had a great deal of ambition, pride, jeal- 
ousy lest she should not be “loved as she loved.” It 
was her great delight to excel in fine houses, fine 
horses, fine clothes. Her hatred of a successful rival 
was extreme; yet she would have laid down her fife 
for one she loved. I do not think she ever thought 
about what was in store for her. A change came, for- 
tune vanished; not so pride and jealousy. They had 
mastered her too long, and now crushed the heart that 
had fostered them. There was no moan for the long 
wasted life, only this: ‘‘ What shall I live for now? I 
shall kill myself.” “I will never be made an object of 
pity,” was her constant cry. The bitter curse was 
upon her. : 

Ten years ago I was called ‘a second edition of my 
mother,” but I was of a most melancholy habit of mind. 
I often heard vague whispers tell that I, too, was 
doomed—“ so like her mother, poor dear.”’ Filled with 
terror at what seemed my inevitable fate, I went to my 
grandmother and begged her to go with me to a phy- 
sician, that something might be done tosave me. She 
listened patiently until I had made known all my 
fears. Her answer has been my salyation, not only from 
insanity, but from that thing more to be dreaded—sin. 

“My daughter, have you never thought of the Great 
Physician who purges our hearts of all unclean 
things; the spirits of ungoverned temper, pride, jeal- 
ousy, envy, hatred and selfishness? My child, you, like 
your mother, are the victim of the evil spirits. Go to 
the Lord Jesus, tell him all you have told me, and I am 
certain he will help you to cast out the devils yourself, 
while they are yet young in power; lest in the dark 
days that come to all flesh, they drag your soul down 
in the valley of despair.” 

I had never thought much about God; although I 
had prayed every night and morning in a formal way 
since I could first talk, sixteen years before. Now the 
old forms did no good. Long I remained on my knees 
in secret, almost in despair, lest God would not hear 
the prayer of one so wicked. My heart was full, yet 
I could only groan between my sobs, ‘“ Lord, have 
mercy on me a sinner.” I felt comforted; a great 
burden seemed to have been lifted from my heart, as 
there, on my knees, I laid bare my heart, begging my 
Saviour to look down and heal me. My Father 
answered my prayer. From that day a new life was in 
me. Ten years of life, with their joys and sorrows, have 
passed over my head; and I find myself a new woman, 
so changed by long suffering as to be unrecognizable 
as the proud, passionate girl of long ago. When trouble 
assailed me, I went direct to my God for help; anc 
never has He withheld his grace. I can truly say L 
have no fear of insanity now. Do I not tremble for 
my children? Not at all. They have the same Jesus 
that helped me. I have taken great pains to show 





them the truth, at the same time resigning them to his 
care and love. 

Hearing of persons who helplessly yield to such evils, 
I cannot help thinking, * O ye of little faith.” Why, 
could not such people know that He is all powerful, 
and ready to help those who ask his aid; who cry out 
above all things, ‘My Father, save my soul; next give 
ine grace to bear whatever cross thou mayest see fit to 
lay on my shoulders, with patience, and love for thy- 
self, who art so good and tender a Father to thy 
children. Left to myself, I become the abiding place 
of devils, but where Thou art, Master, they cannot 
come.” 





THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 


BY PROF. R. E. THOMPSON. 


I te is a crushing comment upon an idea or insti- 
tution to say, that ‘it is out of keeping with the 
spirit of the age.’’ Were our Bible a more faithful re- 
production of the original, this remark would be less 
frequently heard among Christians. 

The word rendered by world in the New Testament 
means strictly age, seculum. When Christ was parting 
with his disciples, he said: ‘‘The age will hate you, 
but be of good cheer: 1 have overcome the age.” “If 
ye were of the age, the age would love its own, but be- 
cause ye are not of this age, therefore the age hateth 
you.”’ The beloved disciple says: ‘This is the victory 
that overcometh the age, even your faith.” 

The Bible contemplates the world’s history as a series 
of ages, that arise, pass their zenith, and are ended or 
consummated by some crisis or judgment of God. 
Such an age begins in one of God’s spring-times, when 
he visits the earth and renews the face thereof; when 
the winter of death and worldliness have settled down 
over the moral and social world; when wrongs and 
injustices have crystalized into recognized formulas 
and institutions ; when anomalies and falsehoods have 
come to be regarded as things of course and natural; 
when tradition has risen above right and justice, and 
equity has become less to men than law—when men 
seem to get through life without once coming into 
contact with the primal springs of right impulse, faith 
in God and love to man; when the child-like spirit of 
awe and reverence has been seemingly outgrown, and 
there 1s nothing left in the whole universe that excites 
wonder and reverence; when men think very much of 
themselves and their age, and what its spirit demands 
of them, then Christ’s victory over the world is again 
achieved, either peacefully or by terrible things in 
righteousness. 

Such an age passes away, because new impulses, that 
it knows nothing of, are at work among men; im- 
pulses which are as old as they are new. Men are in 
doubt whether to call it anew commandment, or an 
old one that was from the beginning. God has been 
shaking once again the heaven of spiritual and moral 
ideas above men’s heads, and the earth of social ar- 
‘angements beneath their feet. That which can be 
shaken, which belongs to the dead age, and not to all 
time, has been removed. That which cannot be 
shaken, which is the common heritage of all the ages, 
which is simply human and universal, remains. 

With every new age comes back some measure of 
the child-like spirit. Men begin to wonder, to trust 
and to enjoy. They think less of themselves and more 
of others. The great ethical considerations resume 
their old preponderance as working motives. Men 
come back to drink of the primal fonts of truth and 
righteousness that flow from God’s throne. They be- 
come more human, because less selfish, less centered in 
self; more in harmony with all that was good and ex- 
cellent in past ages. They understand the prophets, 
the singers, the seers of the past, by a living and pre- 
sent sympathy. They feel that they are heirs of all the 
ages; that they are not shut up within the limits of 
their own. They talk less about “the spirit of the 
age,"’ and become more aware of a spirit of all the ages, 
an eternal spirit of God inspiring men. 

“No golden or innocent age,” says Richter, “ever 
called itself golden, but only expected one.” “To 
elevate above the spirit of. the age must be regarded as 
the end of education.” ‘From the fore-world a spirit 
speaks an ancient language to us, which we should not 
understand if it were not born within us. It is the 
spirit of eternity which judges and oversees every 
spirit of time.” Jean Paul was not a Christian in our 
positive,dogmatic sense, but his words throw more light 
on those of our Lord and his apostles than do the com- 
mentators. 

Our use of the word ‘“‘secular” (from seculwn, an age) 
in the same sense as “ worldly” illustrates this point. 
Among the first impulses of every new age 1s the con- 
secration of all life to God. Itsprophets—Paul, Tauler, 
Savonarola, Luther—make this the burden of their 
words. When the moral force of the new movement 
has begun to be spent, then men begin to draw lines 
across life, to divide it up between manand God. They 
say, this act, this person, this place is holy and sacred; 
that is secular and profane. They thus pass sentence 
upon their daily life—its spiritlessness, its godlessness, 
its lack of moral force. They confess their need to be 
brought back again to first principles. 

But when God’s kingdom comes again to renew the 
earth, these lines are lost sight of. The prophecy is 
fulfilled that the pots of Jerusalem on all her hearth- 
stones become as sacred as the holy vessels of the sanc- 
tuary, and holiness to the Lord 1s inscribed on the 
bridles of the horses. 
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“HOLY WEEK.” 
TRUTHS AND TRADITIONS CONCERNING IT. 
BY MRS. AMELIA E, BARR. 


TINUE sixth week of Lent is to a great part of 

Christendom a week taken out of the work-a-day 
world, and shut apart in tender, sacred gloom. In 
these days we think of Christ in old Jerusalem waiting 
for his cross; and their memory asks from us the same 
solemn and affectionate watch which we give to the 
dying hours of these we love. Never has the Church 
failed to do this “in remembrance.’ Canons and de- 
erees have altered variously the Lenten fast, but the 
sorrowful days of the Passion, and the joy of Easter 
belong to that “ unwritten Scripture’ which the uni- 
versal human heart interprets for itself. 

The first Christians called this week the ‘Great 
Week;” for, says Chrysostom, “in it great things are 
wrought for us by our Lord.’ The English Church, how- 
ever, has always named it * Holy” or * Passion Week ;” 
the Welsh, the ‘‘ Week of the Cross;’ while the Danes 
and northern Germans gave it the beautiful name of 
“The Still Week,” because of its abstraction and holy 
quiet. 

In the first three days the Church aims, as far as pos- 
sible, toremember the preparatory anguish and its sub- 
lime aceeptance— 

“O Lord my God, do Thou thy holy will; 
I will lie still.” 

On Thursday, called * Maundy Thursday,” she bestirs 
herself to show forth her faith and love by her works. 
The term “ Maund” is simply old English for gift, be- 
cause on this day the faithful used to bestow in charity 
all that they had saved from the delicate feeding or 
clothing of their own bodies during Lent. In England, 
the 1 gifts for Maundy Thursday, established in 
1363 by Edward IIL, are still faithfully distributed 
in this wise. 

After religious service nm Whitehall Chapel, the Lord 
Almoner, or his deputy, counts the years which the 
reigning king or queen has lived, and then for every 
year selects a poor man and a poor woman to whom 
are given woolen and linen cloth, shoes and stockings, 
bread, meat, salt fish, ale, wine, and a piece of gold. Lat- 
terly, in place of the gold aone pound note and a small 
silver coin for every year of the royal donor’s life has 
been substituted. In the middle ages the king person- 
ally distributed the charity, prefacing it by the act of 
washing the feet of the poor. Elizabeth, who greatly 
loved that “ pride that apes humility,” made a very 
grand spectacle of this custom, but after the reign of 
James II. the act of humiliation was discontinned, and 
the act of charity deputed to the Lord-Almoner. 

The name of Maundy Thursday is by no means uni- 
versal; more anciently it wascalled ‘‘ The Birthday of 
the Chalice,” in commemoration of the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper. In the north of England, I frequently, 
in my own youth, heard it named, *‘ Shere Thursday,” 
“ shere,”’ from the old vernacular “ skier,’’ pain or suf- 
fering; and the Welsh and Manx still designate it ‘* The 
Thursday of Blasphemy.” 

The Friday of Holy Week has had many names, bu* 
none so beautiful as our English ‘*‘ Good Friday.’ In 
this definition we recognize the upward and onward 
sentiment of the race. To the Anglo-Saxon Christian, 
it could never be altogether ** Black’’ or ** Long.”’ His 
faith and hope saw beyond the darkness the Easter 
morning; and so he baptized it ‘* Good.’ Good, though 
around it in saddened and penitent tones gather both 
psalin and prophecy; for it is by virtue of its anguish 
that our souls dare to make their enormous claims. 

The Reformation, in admirable taste and feeling, 
swept away all sensational ceremonies and traditions 
from this solemn day, and made it simply a season of 
profound individual humiliation for sin. The only 
superstition in connection with it which defied theolo- 
gical exorcism was the practice of eating hot-cross-buns 
for breakfast. These had been anciently given in the 
church as alms, or to people who, from any impediment, 
could not take the sacrament; and they were then 
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made of the dough from which the sacred bread was | 


taken. Butin my own remembrance they were only 
sweet buns, with a decided flavor of allspice, and the 
impress of across. It was then a common practice to 
keep one cake all the year “for luck,” and I have 
known respectable and intelligent families supersti- 
tiously observe this custom. 

Good Friday is in England a “close holy day; no 
public business is transacted; all places of amusement 
are closed; and in the small inland towns, the sad still- 
ness would be oppressive if we did not know how soon 
the “sorrow would be turned to joy.” 

The Saturday between Good Friday and Easter is 
called the * Vigil of Easter.”’. It kas been in all ages an 
important day. Tertullian and Gregory of Nazianzus 
speak of the illuminations which turned its night into 
day, and of the services continued till long after mid- 
night. This was partly to welcome the first dawn of 
Faster, and partly because the early Christians looked 
confidently for the second coming of Christ on Easter 
Eve. The Vigil of Faster was the favorite time for 
baptizing converts or young communicants, and some 
preference in this respect still attaches to it, even in 
American churches. Perhaps the text, “buried with 
Christ in baptism,” may explain the sentiment. To the 
disciples this day was one of almost hopeless weeping, 
but the Church of the Resurrection, without a single 
doubt or fear, can ery aloud with the exultant prophet, 
“Turn ye to the stronghold, ye prisoners of hope; even 





to-day do I declare that I will render double unto you.” 
(Zech, 9-12.) 

Easter Sunday is the birthday of Christ's glory, as 
Christmas is of his humiliation; and around this, the 
queen of festivals, cluster the most exalted hopes of 
humanity. 

The earliest Christians called the Paschal Sabbath 
from the Passover to which it corresponds, 
received the name of “the Sunday of joy,” except in 
the Fastern Church, where it has always been known 
as “ Bright Sunday.”’ One of their oldest hymns ex- 
tant says: 

* At Christmas, tapers kindle, 
At Pailmtide, palm-gifts bring ; 
And then upon * Bright Sunday,’ 
* The Lord is Risen’ we sing.”’ 

** The Lord is risen!’ * He is risen indeed!” this was 
the glad greeting Christians universally exchanged in 


those young centuries which touched the fect of Christ. | among the most conservative and the most cautious, 








Unfortunately this beautiful salutation is not retained | 


in our nnemotional Western Church, though they of 
the Fiast still use it. 
Yet the Church of England, in spite of her tendency 


to regard all enthusiasm as heresy, exhausts on this be- | 
loved day, the central one of the world’s history, the | 


pearl of Sabbaths, all her vast capabilities for holy ex- 
ultation. Psalms, epistles, anthems, re- 
sponses and introits, all are lifted taa key of exalted 
joy. Christmas is the holy day of the household. 
Kaster is the holy day of the Church. 

Many of the social customs formerly associated with 
Faster, and not inappropriate to the time which gave 
them birth, are now deservedly disappearing, but the 
peasant heart of England still cherishes others. Among 
these the eatingof Tansy puddings, and Pach or Pace 
eggs, are most Common. The first commemorates the 
bitter herbs of the Passover. Long ago the Jews learnt 
to make a sweet pickle of the tansy, and set it with 
their paschal lam}. 
toall. Ihave seen them this week in a dozen stores in 
New York. What lesson they teach te the children 
of this generation I know not. Our aneestors saw in 
them a vivid picture of the Resurrection—the entomb- 
ed chicken, breaking through its shell into life, helped 
them to understand how the grave was the cradle of a 
higher existence of man. 

Now, to the ransomed of the Lord, Easter Sunday is, 
above all others, ‘“‘the day which He hath made.” 
Come, then, let us keep the feast, for Christ our Pass- 
over is risen indeed, and hath ascended into heaven for 
our justification. 
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WOMEN IN MISSIONARY WORK. 

FriIDAY EvENING, April 4, 1873. 
jen was an instinet of liberty born in me. 
The right of every human being to the fulfill- 
ment of his destiny, to the expansion of his power, and 
to a field and opportunity for its employment, was a ro- 
mance of my childhood, and has been a principle of my 
manhood. I have always, therefore, felt the liveliest 
interest in every step toward the more perfect develop- 

ment of every class and condition in the community. 

You all very well know, not only that T have endea- 
vored to aid in the elevation of the enslaved, and in 
bettering the condition of the laboring classes, but that 
wherever a tendency in society to develop a larger 
sphere, and a nobler function has shown itself, it. has 
had my early and hearty sympathy. 
count that I have looked with the utmost expectation 
and hope fora larger sphere of activity among women. 

I have seen that in society, from the earliest stages, 
women were a second and inferior.class, and that, in 
the progress of civilization, they were slowly unfolded, 
and lifted into higher and higher spheres. In our day, 
it is reserved for the inspiration of Christ to lift still 
farther upward the whole body of women. More than 
that, all those conventions, and prejudices, and legal 
disabilities which have afflicted them, and cireum- 
scribed their sphere, are one by one breaking away. 

In our time we have seen that woman has entered the 
realm of literature, and completely established herself 
there. Once we should have considered her occupancy 
of this realm an audacity which there were no words 
of contempt strong enough to characterize. 

She has also entered the realm of art. It isa mere 
question of petty criticism whether she will or will 
not equal man. 
matter. At any rate she has established her right to 
do what she can, in the realm of art, on a high, middle 
or low plane, according to her ability. 

She, a long time ago, in many of our Christian 
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It is on this ac- | 





Men do not equal each other, for that | 





Vor. VIL, No. 15. _ 


Just now it is a peculiar pleasure for me to know 
that women, in the Christian world, are beginning to 
labor, in the spirit of the Gospel, at the fountain-head 
of moral influence. As they were appointed of the 
angels and of God to go from the sepulchre in the 
morning of the resurrection, and declare to the brethren 


) in Jerusalem that Christ had risen, so it is fit that they 
Later, it | 


should be sent throughout all the world, to declare to 
every nation and tongue that Christ had risen, has 
come from death, to bring them to life. Hundreds of 
womeu are engaged in teaching—in preaching; for it 


| isa mere play upon words to say that ome may talk in 


the school-room of Jesus, but must not preach. As if 
there were any difference bet ween teaching and preack- 
ing, except in terms! This work has been largely en- 
tered upou by women, and every year so increasingly, 
and with such indications of the divine overflowing 
blessing, as to make it no longer a question at all, even 


whether women have not a legitimate sphere in this 
department of labor. Tt is now conceded on all hands 
that all classes of Christian women have a right to 
work for the enlightenment of those who are without 
the light of the Gospel. It is gratifying to see conser- 
vative men of every stamp—those who are bigoted and 
narrow and indiscreet, as well as those who are liberal 
and generous and judicious, extending to pious women 
the right and privilege of employing their power in 
the great work of evangelizing the world. 

Tam more than glad, to-night, to have present with 
us a woman who, for ten or twelve years, has taken a 
large part in the work of spreading the Gospel in 
foreign lands; who has made her power felt in the 
Turkish empire; who is to return, after her health is a 
little more established, to that field of labor again; 
and who, upon my most cordial invitation, is here to 
say afew words to us in respect to what she has seen 
accomplished, and aided to accomplish there. I very 
cheerfully yield my place, for a few moments, to Miss 
West, who will now address you. 

Miss West came forward and related what she called, “A 
very simple story of Christ’s work among the Armenians ot 
the Turkish Empire.’ Said she, ‘Can there be a more g-ori- 
ous spectacle on earth than that of a nation waking up from 
the sleep of ages? And can there be a sweeter work than that 
of carrying to them the Gospel of Christ, that they may come 
out into that light and liberty which we enjoy in this Chris- 
tian land? The Armenians are not heathen, but nominal ” 
Christians. They have a language and a church of their own. 
The doctrines of the Armenian Church are essentially those 
of the Romish Church. The Bible they have in their ancient 
language ; and to the masses it has been for centuries a sealed 
book. Their ancient language is no more understood by the 
common people than the Latin is by the common Irish Ro- 
menist, in the services of their church. But, thank God, there 
came to that people a resurrection day. Through the mis- 
sionaries, the Word of God was given to them in their modern 
tongue. The Spirit of God moved on the face of the deep, 
and light broke in upon them,”’ 

The speaker then proceeded, at considerable length, to de- 
scribe the manner in which the truths of the Gospel first 
quickened a few, and then others, and still others, until at 
length its influence has become widespread and powerful in 
that hitherto benighted region. Her narrative was inter- 
spersed with many very interesting incidents illustrating the 
customs and characterstics of those with whom she has la- 
bored as a missoinary. 

At the close of these remarks, a collection was taken to aid 
Miss West in the publication, and in the distribution through- 
out the Turkish empire, of a Manual which she has prepared 
for the guidance of native Christian women in the work of 
elevating and evangelizing their sisters. 





FOREIGN NOTES, 

B' ITH Germans and French are hopeful of an early 

payment of the last of the immense war indemnity ex- 
acted by Germany from France. Three milliards and a half 
have been paid, and another half milliara will be paid in May. 
This will leave only one milliard more to be provided, and it 
is expected that the autumn will see the last cither paid or 
guaranteed satisfactorily. The Germans will hold the strong 
fortress of Belfort, which commands a large district of 
France, until the last farthing is paid. They have spent a 
good deal in strengthening Belfort, with the idea, evidently, 
that that last farthing never would be paid, and that they 
would permanently possess this fortress in eastern France. 


—The extraordinary strength of Mr. Gladstone as a 
leader in the House of Commons, due chiefly to his varied and 
brilliant gifts as a political speaker, is made very evident by 
the comments of the English press on the proposal, which 
was somewhat entertained in the recent crisis, that some other 
Liberal take charge of the Government. The Spectator says 
that Mr. Gladstone could shatter the party in an hour bya 
single speech, if he were only a private member of the House 
of Commons, and free to present his own ideas in criticism of 
plans devised by some other Liberal leader. It is pretty wel\ 
understood, too, that Mr. Gladstone would do something of 


| the kindif he stood outside the administration, he is so in- 


| dependent and has so little of the mere politician in him. 


churches, established her right to do good with her | 


voice, by speech; and more and more the right is being 
acknowledged and respected; and its full establish- 
ment is now only a question of days, 

She is also organizing in industrial avocations; and 
the great social questions of life, which hitherto have 


been very much solved f-r her, and upon her, and over | 


her, are being solved by her own personal sympathy, 
and her own wisdom. Whatever excesses there may 
be—and there will be some; whatever mistakes and re- 
actions there may be—and these must always be ex- 
pected, in the end there is to be triumph and elevation 
in the condition of womanhood. 


if 
he were less able, or were more amenable to party restraint, 
Snglish Liberals might think of some other leader. As it is, 
they cannot. 

—In getting the Prussian Constitution Changed so as 
to allow squeezing Catholicism against the wall, Bismarck 
told the German lords that, after the war, he and the Empe- 
ror felt no love for Italy, and were willing to somewhat be- 
friend the Pope, and that his Holiness contumeliously reject- 
ed their offers, whereupon they resolved to strike back, 
because they saw that such a spirit in the Pope meant bad 
blood in German Catholicism, and that this would seriously 
endanger the new growth of Germany. Bismarck farther 
says that German Conservatism has no influence, and that 
Liberalism is of ntcessity the order of the day. 

—India under English rule counts 241,000,000 souls. 
The wiser English and Anglo-Indian statesmen regard doing 
well by this vast population as the single sure means of 
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holding the country. India haS already 5,000 miles of railways, 
constructed on the broad gauge of 5 ft.6in. It is now pro- 
posed to greatly increase the Indian railway system, but with 
the use of a narrow gauge. From Calcutta to Peshawur will 
be a journey of 1,546 miles. So narrow a gauge as 2 ft. is pro- 
posed, greatly reducing the weight and cost of rolling stock, 
and the cost of construction. 

—Some representative Catholies of the chief coun- 
tries of Europe have recently presented to the Pope an ad- 
dress highly commending the bigh tone of recent papal de- 
mands, and advising him to openly denounce as “sons of 
Satan” everybody who thinks otherwise. This spirit, and 
the general kicking of even Catholic peoples against it, seem 
to have brought Catholicism to a dangerous crisis, especially 
if the Pope should die, and any difficulty about setting up his 
successor should arise, 

—Three different nations, France, Holland and Den- 
mark, have recently adopted measures for ameliorating the 
condition of youth of the working classes, securing educa- 
tion, and prohibiting work beyond about six hours a day. 
The Danish law forbids to married women factory work on 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday, so that they need not neg- 
lect their domestic duties. 

—Sir Bartle Frere’s mission to the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
to secure the suppression of a large trade in slaves to Muscat, 
has failed. The Sultan appeals to his Koran, and to the inte- 
rest of his subjects, and concludgs to do as the Liverpool folk 
did not so very long since, when godly Englishmen made for- 
tunes out of the slave trade. It does not exactly appear what 
England can do about it. 

—The first county election under the ballot, that of 
Mid-Cheshire, has gone, like that of Liverpool, with an in- 
ereased Tory majority, about 1,400 to 600 in 1868, It is argued 
by many Englfsh observers that Conservatism will generally 
gain most by the ballot. It is also claimed by many good 
judges that the next general election will seriously weaken 
the Liberal party. 

+British coal fields produce 110,000,000 tons of coals 
annually, and the coal fields of the rest of the world but 
68,000,000. It is estimated that the annual British consump- 
tion-would rise, but for the check imposed by increased cost, 
to 274,000,000 at the end of a hundred years from now, and 
that the total quantity of available British coal will last only 
360 years. 

—It grows more and more clear that both Spain and 
Italy have more to apprehend from locat sectional antagon- 
isms, such as have destroyed Mexico, than from all other 
difficulties put together. In Spain, especially, the danger from 
this source is enormous, 





MUSICAL NOTES, 
BN past week or so has been a period of unusual 

- musical richness, even in New York, the city of America 
where not only musical but all other art finds its most active 
and useful career. Although the season of bewitchment with 
Lucea and Kellogg has drawn to a quiet close, the concert- 
givers, who, after all, are the real cultivators of music un- 
mixed with fashion or display or dress, have been very labo- 
rious and successful. 

In the first place, the long-anticipated concert in aid of 
the Wagner Verein (Union), organized to promote interest in 
the great coming musical festival to be held under Richard 
Wagner's direction in Bayreuth next year, was given on Fri- 
day evening, March 28th, by Thomas’ orchestra. The sub- 
scribers to this Union are to have a chance for a ticket to the 
grand festival. The concert was well but not largely attend- 
ed, and was a success only musically, because it came rather 
too closely upon a crowd of other and more generally attrac- 
tive concerts. Except a fine rendering of Beethoven's third 
symphony (the Froica), the music was all Wagner's, and was 
admirably interpreted throughout. 

—The Brooklyn Philharmonic’s fourth concert, on 
Saturday, March 29th, was one of the very best they have 
ever given, the programme being enjoyable and well-bal- 
anced, and the performers in good condition. The opening 
was the vorspiel to Wagner's Meistersinger von Nilrnberg, and 
the close chords of the brasses aroused the audience to atten- 
tion from the very first blast, the strident strings and fantas- 
tic melodies of the reeds, with Wagner's usual orderly chaos 
of cymbals, drums, triangles, and other resources followed, 
working up the superb climax with fine effect. The second 
orchestral piece was that most delicious andante from Spohr’s 
Consecration of Sound, which, owing largely to Bergner’s 
violoncello, was so well played that it was re-demanded and 
given again. The concert closed with the entire music of 
Mendelssohn's Midsummer Night's Dream, which, familiar as 
it is, never loses its power to charm. Miss Cary's rich con- 


tralto voice found scope in a brilliant selection from one | 


of Rossini’s less known operas (L' Italiana in Algeria) and in 
the interesting Che faro senza Euridice, from Gluck’s Orfeo. 
Mr. Richard Hoffman, the pianist, played a Chopin Polonaise 
and the Weber Concertstiich. 

—Theodore Thomas gave his fifth Symphony Concert 
at Steinway Hall on the same evening of the Brooklyn Phil- 


harmonic; yet, though many Brooklynites are subscribers to | 


this noble series of concerts, both occasions drew full and en- 
thusiastic houses. Raff's Forest Symphony was most per- 
fectly given, at the opening of the concert. The separate 
movements have long been made familiar to frequenters 
of Thomas’s Central Park Garden Concerts. Daytime—a 
strong, free, and marvelously varied movement- is the first. 
This is followed by Twilight—a soothing, gentle, tender dream 
of the woodlands at the close of day. Night--the third and 
concluding part—is a wild and spirited representation of the 
night effects of the forest, including all the demons and 
spirits, the ghostly huntsmen, and all the rest. The splendid 
performance of this symphony was all that could be wished or 
hoped for. A rich treat followed in Beethoven's Concerto 
for piano (Miss Mehlig), violin (Mr. Listemann), and violon- 
ecllo (Mr. Hemmann). Schumann's agreeable ‘“‘ Genoveya” 
overture was violently contrasted with Liszt's outrageously 
maniacal * Hamlet "—a “ symphonic poem,” which goes to the 
extreme of eccentricity and bizarrerie. The concert brilliantly 
closed with Berlioz’s “* Romeo and Juliet.” 

—Perhaps the most notable musical event which has 
occurred here for many a year, was the concert of Monday, 
April 1st, at Steinway Hall, at which Rubinstein conducted 
Thomas’s orchestra, in the performance of his own great 
Ocean Symphony. This is a fine work, showing great wealth 
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of invention and skill in instrumentation. Its breadth and 
strength, and power und variety, without ever descending to 
the imitation by sound of the sounds of nature, fill the imagi- 
nation with a feeling of the vast expanse, the unrest, the 
majestic movement of the great deep, while the lighter and 
more beautiful effects of happy waves and dancing, sunlit 
waters are not wanting. Rubinstein’s mode of conducting is 
most peculiar. Standing with his back to the audience, the 
music-staund pushed away to the left, using no score to refresh 
his memory, he gives his undivided attention to the orches- 
tra, which he directs with extraordinary energy and activity. 
His huge shock of hair flying, his right hand waving, point- 
ing, cinphasising, arousing, urging with the baton, his left 
hand either working, with strained forefinger, to impel a 
crescendo, or, with outstretched palm, to impress a diminu- 
endo, his foot and leg and body beating time, his whole form 
and every part of it a nervous, earnest, anxious, eager, sen- 
sitive exponent of every turn and phase and expression of 
the music—it was no wonder that after the grand finale, when 
Luther’s great choral had come rolling forth with the full | 
force of the orchestra, he stepped down from the platform an 
exhausted man. The audience fair'y “rose at him,” and 
called him out again and again; it was a scene to be remem- 
bered. 

After him came again the self-poised, gentlemanly Thomas, 
with his imperious little rap, and the gentle but masterly 
wave of his baton, giving a sense of rest and reserved power 
which was a relief after the emotional performance of Rubin- 
stein. The great pianist uses an orchestra as if it were a 
piano, where every effect has to be wrought out by the per- 
sonal physical effort of the player—and grandly does he play. 
Thomas, on the other hand, is more like the organist, who 
knows that the quiet pressing of a pedal will give him the 
full swell of the multitudinous organ, or the prompt drawing 
of a stop produce any special effect. Thomas is in fact the 
born conductor, Rubinstein the born performer. The rest of i 
the concert was enjoyable; especially so was Wieniawski's 
playing of his own “ Faust” fantasie, which recalls the ten- 
derest and most impassioned music of Gounod’s master-piece. 

—Rubinstein has been giving a series of fine concerts 
in New York and Brooklyn, of which the foregoing was the 
first. He has the strong aid of Mr. Wieniawski and of Theo- 
dore Thomas's orchestra. Rubinstein purposes giving a se- 
ries of seven pianoforte recitals, without any additional help. 
These will be most interesting, and a valuable contribution 
to the musical culture of the day, as the programmes will be 
made exceptional in new and unworn matter. 

—Thomas’s final Symphony Concert will be given 
Saturday, April 26, on which occasion he will bring out 
BeetRoven’s Ninth Symphony, the choral portion to be ren- 
dered by the celebrated Handel and Haydn Society of Boston. 
This undertaking (for to bring en from Boston so large a 
body of singers is an enterprise of no little expense and mag- 
nitude) will afford a splendid close to Mr. Thomas’s admirable 
series of symphony concerts given this winter. But, beyond 
this, always alive to whatever will conduce to the public edu- 
cation in musical matters, Mr. Thomas has arranged to retain 
the Society here for a week of vocal and instrumental enter- 
tainments, comprising several of the great oratorios and 
other works, for the singing of which the Handel and Haydn 
have made themselves so famous. The solo parts will be filled 
by the best talent of the land, and tis ‘ festival week ”’ bids 
fair to be a notable one in our musical records. 








Public Opinion, 


THE WIDENING OF CHURCH FELLOWSHIP. 

{From the Universalist. } 
JDROOFS that the millennium is approaching multi- 

ply. It is a strong proof when all the Christian sects 
rise high enough to see that their differences, however im- 
portant, need not blind them to their agreements, which are 
always great and vital; when each can see that its doctrinal 
interpretations give it no exclusive claim to the Christian ap- 
pellation. There is, there can be, but one Church, and that 
Methodist, Baptist, Universalist 
churches are but so many distinct recognitions of the one 
Church whereof Christ is the Head, and the faithful follower 
a member. The platform of faith was laid down by the 
Founder in the words to Peter. Upon these words we may 
fix our interpretation, but in the place of those words we 
nay substitute nothing—to them we may add nothing. And 
we hold that the world advances just to the extent in which 
it sees in Christ the one Master, and refuses to banish from 
His table none who love and obey Him. Creeds have their 
place, their mission, their utility. None insist on this more 
But they are not authoritative tests of 
Church fellowship. Now the text that moves us to these re- 
flections is recent events. In Danbury, Conn., all the Pro- 
testant churches without distinction find themselves able to 
worship in common, and the Catholic would not be excluded. 
In Melrose and Beverly, Universalist and Methodist exchange 
pulpit labors. In Salem, the Universalist minister preaches at 
the Evangelical Union meetings. In Franklin, all the churches 
are unitedly working in efforts to revive pure religion, and 
help on the Redeemer’s kingdom; and of these none are 
more zealous than is the Universalist pastor. For all of these 
signs of a bettcs day, bless the Lord, all ye his saints. 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN LABOR AND CAPITAL, 
(From the Golden Age.} 
Shae E conflict between Labor and Capital is not a 
- mere idle dispute between words; it isa hostile array of 
two solid powers. The operators, on the one hand, and the 
operatives, on the other, are causing, each to each, in Pennsyl- 
vania, an amount of anxiety, and wretchedness, and (in some 
cases) agony, such as the outward world little comprehends, 
We have seen the family of the ‘‘puddler,”’ who has been refus- 
ing to work for the last two months at $5.50 a ton, and has been 
filling his idleness with clamors for $6.50; we have seen his 
family suffering for want of the necessaries of life, his wife 
and children being in actual need of bread and clothes. On 
the other hand, we have seen the family of the employer put 
under something like a reign of terror—his wife and children 
living in secret dread of house-burning, assassination, and 
violence: This state of things is not dreamed of by the great 
public, but the picture is no exaggeration of the truth, as all 
who know the facts could testify. Then, too, the workmen 
are not all of one mind, and while many would gladly work, 
even at such wages as they could get, they are kept in fear 





and subjection by the “ unions” which govern them profess- 
edly in their own interests, but often actually to their own 
harm. We know of instances where workmen who haye 
refused to join these “ unions” have been waited upon at 
night by gangs of men in masks, and intimidated into mem- 
bership. We know also of instances where the iron-mills 
have been suddenty deserted at a given signal by every man 
employed in them, and a Vigilance Committee of these de- 
serters, With pistols and other weapons, have marched round 
the mills to keep other men from being employed in their 
stead. We have known culfivated ladies—wives and daughb- 
ters of the iron founders—to be on the point of quitting their 


| homes, justas the villagers about Vesuvius flee at the signs of 


an eruption. In short, there is a conflict now going on in 
Pennsylvania between Labor and Capital which extends be- 
yond the common antagonisms of men who differ over a bar- 
gain, and enters into the very heart's fears, apprehensions, 
and suspicions of men and women—high and low, rich and 
poor, employer and employed. We can testify from personal 
observation that this controversy is not an imaginary debate, 
but a real, visible, and open war. 

The question at issue takes different forms in different 
places; but its essence everywhere is one and the same, 
namely, the determination of the workmen to dictate tke rate 
of wages, or else to stop working, and also to stop any others 
from taking their vacant places. On the other hand, the em- 
ployers are equally determined to be masters of their own 
business, and to conduct it without dictation or interference 
by the men. In such a contest, as soon as it begins to engen- 
der personal feeling, both parties are apt to be unjust and un- 
reasonable. Thus, the workmen are over-ready to demand 
more wages than the market price of iron will justify, and 
the employers are apt to be sticklers for a lower price than 
they could actually pay and still retain for themselves a fair 
profit. 

The remedy (if there be one) is beyond our ken. We do not 
pretend to have fathomed the depths of the yet unsounded 
question of Labor and Capital. On the one hand, we believe 
in the right of workmen to combine for higher wages, pro- 
vided their strike is peaceable, and does not interfere with the 
liberty and choice of any felow-workman who refuses to en- 
gage init. Buta “ union”’ by which a majority of workmen in 
any given trade or place compelsall others, at peril of life and 
limb, to join in its revolution, and do its bidding as to whether 
he shall work or not, or for what pay—such a“ union” isa 
disgrace to whomsoever is engaged in it, and deserves to have 
the Riot 4 ** read against it, and its participants dispersed at 
the point oc the bayonet. 

WHY MR. CURTIS RESIGNED 
{From the New York Evening Poat.] 
\ .=. CURTIS has resigned his position on the Civil 


Service Board, because, as we said yesterday, “he re- 


HIS PoOSs7, 


| gards several important appointments recently made as a vir- 


tual abandonment of the civil service reform.”’ Our author- 
ity for this statement is Mr. Curtis himself, and we make it in 
precisely Mr. Curtis's own words. There is nothing in his re- 
cent illness, as the Times intimates, that could affect his decis- 
ion on this subject either one way or the other, and nothing 
in his present state of health that could interfere with his 
duties on the Civil Service Board if he chose to remain there. 
He resigned his position soon after the recent Federal ap- 
pointments in this city, simply and solely because he thought 
that in making these appointments, and others elsewhere, 
Gen. Grant had thrown civil service overboard, and that his 
(Mr. Curtis's) usefulness as a member of that Commission was 
atanend. Mr. Curtis’s friends, while they must all regret the 
necessity of this resignation, Just so far forth as they feel an 
interest in civil service reform, will justify him for retiring 
from a position in which, if he remained, he would be held 
responsible for acts which are nothing more nor less than a 
disregard of public pledges and a mockery of the public faith. 





Books and Authors, 


GRACE GREENWOOD. 
in New Lands: Notes of Travel. 
New York: J. B. Ford & Co, 

It happened to us, a few days ago, to hare a voyage 
to make, a hundred miles or so into “the wilderness of this 
world;"’ and wishing the help of some kindly company to 
enable us to mitigate the idleness of passive motion through 
space, we picked up, without too much expectation, the iatest 
book which had been laid upon our table. This, however, 
proved to be Grace Greenwood’s new work, of which promise 
was given some weeks since—a record of travel, performed 
by her last year and the year before, across the vast wonder- 
realm which is bounded on the east by Chicago, and on the 
west by the Pacific Ocean. After due course of hurry and 
hustling, we settled, at last, into the shaky composure of our 
car-seat, and opened the book. That was the last we remem- 
ber of ourselves for some hours. Of course to us, as to all 
Americans, Grace Greenwood was an old friend. We espe- 
cially knew—to use one of those occidental amenities of 
phrase which she herself has learned to wield so affluently— 
that she can “sling ink" as well as any lady of the quill—or 
gentleman, either, for that matter. Of course we expected 
to have a good time with her book. We were not unprepared 
for the effects she commonly works upon her readers, and 
especially for that magic of statement by which she “ button- 
holes"’ attention, and compels one, with despotic delight, to 
hear her story to the end But we must confess, unfashion- 
able and humiliating though it be to do so, that she very soon 
knocked the critic’s scalpel out of our hands, and the critic’s 
equanimity from our spirit, and, extorting from us an uncon- 
ditional surrender, gave us a few hours of intellectual enjoy- 
ment as innocent and as unsophisticated as if we had not 
begun to read the book with malice aforethought of review- 
ing it. And it was curious, as we now recall the experience, 
to be making two such divergent journeys at the same time 
one, the real journey in a rail-car, dimly noticed all the while, 
into Pennsylvania; the other, the ideal journey, in a book, 
but a journey most vividly realized at every instant, abound- 
ing in excitement, made inspiring by the colossal outspread 
panorama of nature, brimming, with fun, across the plains 
and mountains which lie towards the sunset. It is manya 
day since we have taken in hand a new-born book, so full of 
strong life, and especially of the vigor of irresistible mirth. 

And this leads us up to the grave act of duty which it resta 
upon our conscience to achieve, in coanection with this sub- 
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ject. It may be inferred, from the narrative that we have 
now given of our own experience, that we are about to re- 
commend the procurement, by any other solitary traveler, of 
the volume which we took with us. Such an inference would 
be gratuitous, and, like many other gratuitous things, mis- 
leading. On the contrary, we warn any lonely and unpro- 
tected traveler, with whom we may have an atom of influ- 
ence, against the perilous pleasure of consorting with the 
aforesaid book, ina railway car or in any place of publicity ; 
for it will certainly subject him to the risk of making himself 
a helpless gazing-stock by his unseemly mirth in the presence 
of strangers, and may even bring upon his head the sad sus- 
picion of lunacy, for the act of irrepressible and extravagant 
laughter without visible cause. 

It was in the early summer of 1871—the year of the great 
fire—that Grace Greenwood visited Chicago, on her journey 
across the continent; and the result of her studies there is 
the paper which stands first in her book. She calls it ‘* Chi- 
cago as it was.” It is an exquisite bit of description. With 
perfect feminine intuitiveness she catches the inmost spirit, 
the grandeur and the foibles of the “ fast and friendly ”’ city. 
So fine a portrait of Chicago has not been done since another 
woman of genius, Margaret Fuller, painted it, when it was in 
its herculean babyhood. And in this chapter by Grace Green- 


wood, how daintily she touches that quality of recentness | 


with which the city is flavored. Speaking of the Fourth of 
July, she says: “It was a perfect day, even in a pic-nickian 
sense. We spent it out of town, some eight miles to the west- 
ward, on the prairie, at a gentleman’s pretty country-seat, 
feasting and disporting under noble ancestral trees, some of 
them as much as four years old!’ For some of the great en- 
gineering exploits of Chicago, also, she is ready with her 
words of discriminating praise. ‘I need hardly say that the 
enterprise of regenerating the Chicago River is a success; 
and Cheesebrough, the bold engineer, may take up the brave 
iteration of old Galileo, ‘It moves!’ The great deeps of mud 
and slime and unimaginable filth, the breeding-beds of miasms 
and death-fogs, are being slowly broken up; are passing away. 
One can actually perceive a current in the river at some 
points, and straws, after some moments of indecision, will 
show which way it runs.”’ Then, too, she fails not to recog- 
nizé the Chicago spirit of restless progress and locomotion. 
“The present entrance to Lincoln Park,” she remarks, “ is a 
little depressing, being through a cemetery; but those old 
settlers are fast being unsettled, and re-established elsewhere 
Even the dead must ‘ move on’ inChicago. It were impossible 
to tell where in this vicinity one could take his last sleep. 
Chicago houses are all liable to be moved, even ‘the house of 
worship,’ and ‘the house appointed for all living.’ A moving 
building has ceased to be a moving sight here. Even sub- 
stantial brick edifices sometimes migrate. A few years ago a 
Baptist Church on Wabash Avenue saw fit to change sides, 
and came over—in several pieces, to be sure—to the corner of 
Monroe and Morgan Streets, where it now stands, looking as 
decorous and settled and close-communion as ever.”” It is by 
such neat hair-strokes as these that the author accomplishes 
her just, witty and felicitous picture of the city. Her words 
are not all irony, by any means. She quotes approvingly the 
saying that “Chicago is New York with the heart left in;” 
and though she confesses that “the genuine Chigagoan has 
well learned the prayer of the worthy Scotchman, ‘ Lord, gie 
us a guid conceit 0’ oursel’s!’ and that the prayer has been 
abundantly answered,” she also convinces us of her entire 
sincerity in the declaration, * I like Chicago—like it in spite 
of lake-wind sharpness and prairie flatness, damp tunnels, 
swinging bridges, hard water, and easy divorces.” 

Having finished her leisurely study of Chicago, she passes on 
into the infinitudes which lie to the west of it; and in succes- 
sive chapters, headed * Colorado,” * Utah,” “* Nevada,” * Cali- 
fornia,” ** Homeward Journey,” and “ Colorado in Autumn,” 
she not only indicates the course of her wanderings, but lav- 
ishes upon us most animating pictures of travel, life-drawn 
sketches of nature and of character, which are full of elo- 
quence, pathos and wit. We have not seen anywhere else 
such spiritual photographs of the gigantic physical scenery 
of the Pacific slope, mountains, valleys, lakes, gorges, trees, 
and the great Ocean of Peace. It is idle to attempt by frag- 
ments to convey any adequate impression either of the noble 
word-painting, or of the effervescent and tumultuous fun of 
the book ; but we cannot deny to ourselves the satisfaction of 
quoting a few sentences, which, without the léast effort, com- 
bine examples of her power in both directions. It is thus that 
she detects the very soul of the Occan, and gives us the sight 
and meaning of some of its inhabitants. 
the road, there were little silvery glimpses of the Pacific; but 
it was, after all, quite suddenly, and with a keen thrill of sur- 
prise, that I caught my first full view of it, lying almost at 
our feet—immense, but not awful; majestic, but passing 
beautiful; smiling grandly under the sweet heavens, in its 
wondrous peace. 





| 





It did not beat upon the sands like the gray | 


Atlantic, in a sullen, thwarted way, but seemed to feel them | 


gently, and to spare them, in a benign and sovereign self-re- 
straint, calling in its forces, and lying back from the land. It 


appear§ older than the Atlantic, which somehow scems to | 


date from the time of the Pilgrim Fathers, or of Columbus at 
the farthest. 
the East. 


Its very air smells of Cathay and tastes of old 
Cipango. 


The Seal Rocks—three sharp, picturesque 


It murmurs of the most ancient mysteries of | 


little islands immediately in front of the hotel—were crowded | 
with sea-lions, whose strange, dismal, discordant barking | 


filled the air. I must confess I watched them with an eager, 
childish interest and enjoyment. Some of these sea-lions are 
monsters of their kind, weighing a thousand or twelve hun- 
dred pounds, they say. All seals, queer, grotesque, uncanny 
creatures, have for me a strange fascination, seeming like 


sinful human souls in mild torment—men, perhaps, who have | 


warred and wasted, and lived free and high and fast, going 
through an uncomfortable metempsychosis, prisoned and 
pinioned in these flabby, slippery and clumsy forms. 
first see those on this coast, they seem to be continually flop- 
ping over the rocks or down into the water, and you say to 
yourself, ‘What a dreary thing it must be—an existence of 
flop!’ But as you watch them farther, you see that even a 


As you | 


sea-lion’s life is varied; for there is the wallow in the water, | 


and the hitch up on to the rocks, the siesta in the sun, and the 
bark. When he is awake, that is incessant. Day and night 
his ‘ bark is on the sea.’ Sometimes, when they are all bark- 
ing at once, it pleasantly reminds one of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 

As we throw our eyes back over a book which has seemed 
to us, in the reading, so racy, powerful, and brilliant, we can- 
not fail to see, what the author herself confesses in her Pre- 
face, that it might have been greatly improved, as a piece of 


literary art, by a careful revision. The illness which bafiled 
her purpose of giving the book such a revision, was a doub}: 
misfortune. If even now it could receive it, we are confident 
that it would take high rank as a permanent contribution to 
our literature. 


A PRECOCIOUS 

Essays, Sketches, and Stories. 

Boston: James R, Osgood & Co. 

Mr. George Bryant Woods, who died about a year 
ago, at the age of twenty-six, a selection from whose news- 
paper writings constitutes the book now before us, must 
have had in life a singular power of impressing himself upon 
the respect and liking of his associates. His style is facile, 
direct, and strong; and yet we do not discover in it anything 
great or brilliant. But, though he fell out of life when life 
had for him only fairly begun, his departure seemed to leave 
a sad space in the ranks of his profession, and became the 
occasion for extended comment in all the leading newspapers 
of the country. We fail to find the explanation for this in 
any tokens of extraordinary merit in what he wrote ; it must 
have lain in the personality of the workman rather than in 
his work. In this case, the man was greater than the writer. 
George Woods was a precocious child. His brain, even ih 
boyhood, consumed him. He became an editor at fourteen ; 
and from that hour till his death, in all sorts of journalistic 
connections, he poured forth a ceaseless torrent of newspaper 
“copy,”’ on every variety of topic. The goodly volume be- 
fore us is made up of the best of these multitudinous contri- 
butions, and is very appropriately entitled Essays, Sketches, 
and Stories. This book, large as it is, represents but a moiety 
of the literary work which he crowded into the handful of his 
days. How could he have done so much? The friend who 
prefaces the book with a genial sketch of Mr. Woods answers 
the question. ‘The secret of his immense capacity for labor 
was doubtless in his skill in economizing time—a skill which 
was both a gift anda habit with him. His hard thinking he 
seemed to do at odd moments—in wakeful hours at night, in the 
horse cars, in his long walks between his office and his home ; 
and when he sat down to write, his work appeared to be little 
more than transcribing what was plainly inscribed upon his 
mind."’ Ah, yes! There you have it—the secret of his many 
writings and of his few years! In the quality of his writings, 
likewise, we find many hints of the speed and the pauseless in- 
dustry with which he wrote. His sentences are not slip-shod, 
by any means. They indicate the hand made sure by practice. 
And yet they seem all cast in the same mold. They have the 
unmistakeable mark of newspaperism. They are not slovenly ; 
but they look better on the editorial page than in a book. 
They lack the variety of form, the freshness of phraseotogy, 
the nameless grace, the alternations of force and lightness, 
the stealthy felicity, the daintiness of covert allusion, and the 
solid base of thought which they would have possessed had Mr. 
Woods written a great deal less, and read and meditated and 
loafed a great deal more. We are sure, however, that while 
this book does not belong to high literary art, it will on many 
accounts give great satisfaction to its readers. Even the 
titles of its various articles utter a promise of interesting con- 
tents. There are “The Dickens’ Dinner of 1842,” ** Wendell 
Phillips as an Orator,” ‘‘ Alexander Dumas,” ** Robert Coll- 
yer,” ** How old was Hamlet?" “* Edwin Booth's Richelieu,” 
* Assassination of President Lincoln,”’ ** Our Breakfast at the 
Astor,’’ and ** Marrying a Pickpocket.” 


MORRIS’S LAST POEM. 


Love is Enough, or the Freeing of Pharmond. <A Morality. By 

William Morris. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1873. 

Mr. Morris is not the coming poet who is to do for 
the fashion of the new generation what Tennyson did for that 
of the generation now growing old. He will never coerce 
the judgments and bewitch the senses of men until they all 
follow him, as the children followed the Hamelin piper. His 
song is a reminiscence, not a prophecy; it is the old wine of 
Spenser and the Minnesingers, to be sipped daintily by those 
who like it. The gentleand musical loquacity, the naivé re- 
petitions and ingenious iterations of theme, the air of infinite 
leisure, are ali foreign to an age when paragraphs and tele- 
grams have infected with the spirit of restlessness and haste, 
even to rhapsodies of bards. Love is Enough exhibits the pe- 
culiar excellences of Morris’s poetry in a strong light—except 
the invention of the story-teller, shown in The Earthly Para- 


JOURNALIST. 
By George Bryant Woods. 


| dise. Hissubtle fancy, his exquisite choice of words, and his 


3 | ‘ . ‘ a 
“ Now and then, on | power of ringing melodious changes upon few notes, have 


free scope. The dramatis persone are merely shifting forms 
of Love. An emperor and his bride aré welcomed to their 
capital with the performance of a mystery, setting forth how 
King Pharamond left sword and crown to seek the fair one of 
whom he had dreamed ; and how, finding her at last, he was 
repaid for all sacrifice and woe which he had undergone. The 
parts of the hero and his mistress are represented by two 
lovers; the imperial spectators are lovers; and there is an- 
other pair of lovers in the crowd, looking on. Moreover, 
Love himself, as a sort of choregus to the play, pronounces in- 
terludes by way of explanation and comment. 


FEMININE PHILANTHROPY. 


Homes and Hospitals; or, Two Phases of Woman's Work, as 
exhibited in the labors of Amy Dutton and Agnes E. Jones. 
Hurd & Houghton, New York: the Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge. 

“What hinders?” asks a noble American woman, 
speaking to her sisters, who plaintively say that they would 
like something to do in the great world’s doings. And from 
over the sea, in the beautiful lives of two brave English wo- 
men, comes the practical demonstration that, for women of 
courage and consecration and high purpose, there is nothing 
which can effectually hinder a life of beneficent and heroic 
activity. One of these English women was Miss Amy Dutton, 
who went day by day from her own home to minister to the 
distressed in their own abodes of squalor and poverty. She 
still kept her place in the circle,of friends to which she be- 
longed ; and the phase of woman’s work which she illustrates 
is that of an active feminine benevolence maintained along 
with the ordinary social duties and pleasures of a lady’s life. 
But the other English woman, Miss Agnes Jones, whose labors 
are here recorded, laid aside the tasks and satisfactions of 
ordinary life and regularly qualified herself, by a systematic 
course of training at Kaiserwerth, for the professien of a 
minister to the sick, and then devoted herself, with sweet and 
beautiful persistence, to the hospitals and workhouses of 
Liverpool and London. This book is deeply interesting, and 
the reading of it will inspire man or woman with a profounder 
conyiction of the grandeur and felicity of living to do good, 
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NOTES. 


D. Appleton & Co, have published Fenimore Cooper's 
novel The Pilot, with many spirited illustrations, from draw- 
ings by F. O. C. Darley. 

Within the compass of sixty pages Dr. John F. Hurst 
has succeeded in compressing an admirable summary of 
sacred history for the particular use of Sunday-schools, but 
intended also to be an aid to all who are studious of the Bible. 
It is entitled An Outline of Bible History. (Nelson & Phillips.) 

Steps to a Living Faith is the happy title chosen by 
Bishop Huntington for a series of “letters to an indifferent 
believer,” which that eloquent prelate originally published in 
the Churchman. The letters are candid, tender, and clear: 
and for many minds, no doubt, will be persuasive. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) 

The third volume of Dr. Hodge's Systematic Theology 
has been issued by Scribner, Armstrong & Co. The leading 
topics covered by this volume are Regeneration, Faith, Justi- 
fication, Sanctification, the Law, and the Means of Grace, to- 
gether with the cluster of subjects grouped under the name 
of Es@hatology. 

We have received from A. D. F. Randolph & Co. a 
new edition of Conybeare & Howson's Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul, published by Longmans, Green & Co., London. This 
edition is in one volume, and, though closely printed, is in 
clear type. In its present inexpensive and convenient shape, 
we hope that this incomparable biography will pass into a still 
larger circuiation. 

Bacchus Dethroned is the title of a temperance essay 
which won “the James Teare Prize” in England, not long 
since. Its author is Frederick Powell. It isa very compre- 
hensive and, on the whole, a very temperate view of the great 
curse of intemperance, in its history, causes, and remedies. 
It would be an admirable book for systematic distribution by 
all who are workers in the cause which it represents. Those 
who have to speak upon the subject also might draw many 
weapons from such an armory. (National Temperance So- 
ciety.) 

The thousands of readers who found so much to ap- 
prove and to enjoy in the novel called Margaret will be glad 
to know that from the pen of the same author may now be 
had a new story entitled Ozley. The advanced sheets haye 
just reached us. This novel seems likely to sustain the repu- 
tation earned by the writer in her previous effort. Without 
being a work of great art or power, it is still a flowing story. 
written with much‘grace, breathing only a bigh and pure 
sentiment, and absolutely free from sensationalism. It is 
published by Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have published the second 
volume of The Bible Commentary, edited by the Rev. F. C. 
Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter. The work also contains a revis- 
ion of the authorized translation. This revision is made by 
*“ Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican Church.” This 
statement is enough to indicate the theological character ot 
this Commentary. As to its scholarly character, it may be 
safely said of it that it gives, very lucidly and compactly, the 
results of learning, without overloading the pages and dark- 
ening the text with erudite details. 

There is no topic in education which has greater 
possibilities in attractiveness for all students, and none which, 
in practice, is made more stupefying and repulsive than geo- 
graphy. Therearesigns of amendment, however; and one of 
the most gratifying is that which comes in a series of lessons 
in geography, entitled Ow World, by Miss Mary L. Hall, and 
published by Ginn Brothers, Boston. Miss Hall has the true 
teacher's instinct; she grasps the essential points of her sub- 
ject, and presents them iu @ clear, rapid, and most vivacious 
manner. Rejecting those catalogues of names and dry statis- 
tics which usually cumber the text-books, she proceeds upon 
the theory that geography “ should include the very spirit of 
the world we live in, describing varieties of scenery and cli- 
mate, and the distribution of plant life, animal life, and 
human life over the earth.”’ The art of the author in telling 
her pleasant story is well supported by the art of the engraver 
and the map-maker in illustrating it. On the whole, a book 
like this is a boon to childen, and to all those whose privilege 
it is to teach them. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of the per 
will be promptly acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. ublioh 
ers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any [all +> thes 
respect. Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases. | 
Authors. Publishers. Price 
G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, New York. 
“The Berber: or the Mountaineer of the Atlas,” #1 7 
ROBERTS BROTHERS. Boston. 


W.S. Mayo, 


“Memoir of Samuel J. May, - 19 
T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philadelphia. 
Jonathan —- = Pre soo in New York,’ 2 


coTt & Co., Philadelphia. 
G. F. Rodwell ticditor. sy x Dictionary" of Science.’ 
GINN BROTHERS, Boston. 
C. S. Halsey, “* Genealogical and s scartaacanras Chant of Euro- 
pean Rulers,” 125 
NOYES, won: MES & Co., Boston. 
Rev. E. F. Burr, Pater Mundi. 
Frederic R. Abbe, “The Temple Rebuilt.” 
CATHOLIC Pu BLICATION SocrETY, New York. 
Cecelia Mary Caddell, Vild Times,’ 1” 
The Abbé Baudry (translation), * The Life of Henry Dorie.’ i) 
Lady Herbert (translator), “ Life of G. Théophane Jaane. 10 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Charles Hallock, “The Fishing Tourist.’ 
Edward Bulwer, “ The Siege of Grenada,” ° ‘ ”) 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons, New xe rk. 
Augustus J.C. Hare, “* Memorials of a Quiet Life. 
CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, Boston. 
“ The Tribute of Praise: A Collection of Hymns and Tunes.” 
JOHN WILEY & Son, New York. 
A. J. Downing, “ Cottage Residences.”" (New Edition.) 
MACMILLAN & Co., London and New York. 


Edward A. Freeman, M. - .. * Historical Essays,’ 250 
Henry Brooke, ° “ The Fool of Quality 175 
R. Kalley Miller, 53 “ The Romance of Atirononiy,” 1% 

ALFRED “MARTIEN, Philadelphia : 
Emma Leslie. é Jlly’s Erran ‘ ° 1 
Author of * Agnes Falconer,” “ Johnny Wilks.” - : . Oo 
Faye Huntin _* * Allan Phillips,” . >. - 


RT CARTER & BROTHERS, New York. be 

Edward Henry  Bickerateth, od Yesterday, To To-day, and Forevé 12 
B. RUSSELL, Bos' eh 

John 8. C. Abbott, “ * The History of Napoleon =." ° - 550 


JAMEs R. _ OSGOOD & Co., Bos 
John Gibson Lockhart. “i wri Scott. (Library Edition in 


Thomas Huges, “ Memoir of’ ‘a Broth : 1) 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, ‘“ Palmetto Leaves.” | *Tinustrated),” 209 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, “ French and Italian Note Book,” . 2 ® 
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BIBLE AND PUBLICATION SOcIETY, a 

M. J. Knowlton, D.D., “ The Foreign Missionar 
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pe. ao Practical Ma Masssine Benen, The ronand "Monthiy; —San 
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Business Department. 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
L "Ss POLICY. 

J HILE nothing is much more cer- 
tain than the average mortality 
of a large group of persons subjected to 
the same physical conditions, at the same 
time nothing is more uncertain than the 
duration of any one life among the 
group. The insurance company bases its 
calculations and makes its premium list 
upon the average, but each of its policy- 








holders is forced to calculate that he may | 


be the first of the whole number to die. 
If he lives, he can afford to keep on pay- 
ing the premium every year, and can 


never afford to stop paying one single | 


year. If he dies, his family instantly 
reaps a benefit from his investment. We 
propose to illustrate these principles this 
week, and hereafter, from time to time, 
by citation of actual cases from the 
books of the United States Life Insur- 
ance Company, of this city, which is 
rapidly growing in public esteem. 

Policy No. 24,909 was issued by the 
company on the 10th of April, 1872, to 
Mr. L , of Indiana. The sum insured 





was $1,000. The man was a millwright— | 


a strong, healthy, industrious, moral and 
temperate person. He had been a soldier 
in the loyal army during the war, and 
Was esteemed by his comrades; and, as 
one of them, now a thriving merchant, 
testifies to the insurance company, “ was 
one of the hardiest men in the regiment, 
and never off duty from sickness during 
the whole time.”’ In a word, when ex- 
amined by the surgeon upon his applica- 
tion for insurance, he was found and 
reported to be, in every respect, *‘a first- 
class risk.”’ 
aman who has every reason,to count on 
living to the full time allotted to man; 
and, superficially speaking, he needed 
insurance as little as any man could, for 
the chances of his dying were not worth 
considering. But—ah! there’s the rub— 
he happened to be the marked man that 
death was waiting for; and on the 18th 
of September, just five months and eight 


Now, a first-class risk means 


HALF A CENTURY. 
NHICKERING & SONS will be half a 
/ hundred years old ina few weeks. 

Fifty years of business life from father to 

sons, and the firm younger in its virile 
strength and more prosperous than ever! 
Through the overwhelming competition 
of English and European makers in its 
growth, through the almost crushing loss- 
les entailed by the repudiation of the 
| 
| 





South in 1861-62, and in spite of the bril- 
| liant and determined competition of oth- 
er makers, great and small, the business 

of Chigkering & Sons has risen from one 


| piano per week toten pianos per day, or 


| each week in the year. 
| Nearly fifty thousand of the Chickering 
| pianos are in use in this country and else- 
where. This number would have been 
| more than doubled but for the fact that 
' Chickering & Sons were the pioneers of 
American manufacture and had to fight 
| for twenty years, when the sales were 
| necessarily difficult and slow, against the 
| universal preference for pianos of foreign 
;}manufacture. Theirs was the fight and 
the struggle against a foreign foe, whose 
| discomfiture made the way easy for other 


| manufacturers in America to pursue the | 


| business with success. 

The death-blow to the importation of 
foreign pianos was the voluntary use of 
the Chickering grand pianos by, chrono- 
logically speaking, Richard Hoffman, 
| Strakosch, Gottschalk, and Sigismund 
| Thalberg, and a host of other pianists, in 
| preference to those of other European 
| makers—Erard, Pleyel, Broadwood, and 
| Herz. This was the blow which literally 
| put an end toimportation, and the Amer- 
| ican grand Piano was left in undisputed 
possession of the American Continent, 
both for public and private purposes. 

If this was a bloodless it was a great na- 
tional victory achieved by Chickering & 
| Sons, and a victory which has been shared 
| by at least one other maker in the coun- 

try, who has fought the difficult way up 
| to the front rank by indefatigable indus- 
| try and skill. The fiftieth anniversary of 
| any great business in this country is some- 
thing to be proud of, when we remember 
| how great houses rise and fall—flash out 


| 


days after his policy was issued, he was) into sudden brilliancy, and sink suddenly 


laid away in the grave. 
in this way : 

The man was a millwright, as we have 
already observed, and on the 20th of 
April, only ten days after the policy had 
been granted by the company, he began 
the job of repairing a break in the ma- 
chinery of the mill where he worked. He 
was at the job nearly two weeks, in the 
damp basement of the building, and in 
order to get at the broken parts, had to 
lie on his back on a cold iron plate. Soon 
after, he began to complain of being ill,a 


cough followed, then hemorrhage, debil- | 


ity, and finally an acute consumption was 
developed, that ran its rapid course, and 
finished its victim inside of five months. 

Is any argument neededsto point the 
moral of this true story? Insure. 








HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 


BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS. — 
The superiority of these extracts consists in their 
perfect purity and great strength. They are 
warranted free from the poisonous oils and 
acids, and are not only true to their names, 
but are prepared from fruits of the best qual- 
itv, and are so highly concentrated that acom- 
paratively small quantity only need be used. 

** Pre-eminently ee. = ker House, 
Boston. * The best in the world.’’—Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, N. Y. ** Used exclusively for years."”’— 
Continental Hotel, Pa. 

JosepH Burnetr & Co., Boston, Manufac- 
turers and Proprietors. 


Kriiut Every PLAnt, Vine, Tree, Shrub, 
Vegetable, etc., by allowing bugs, flies, plant- 
lice, and other parasites, to destroy them ; or 
use Buchan’s rbolic Plant Protector, and 
save them from the ravages of these insects. 
Never fails. Harmless to vegetable Ife. Dif- 
ferent varieties of these soaps for laundry, 
toilet, dental, shaving, medicinal and disinfect- 
ing purposes. 

It isa great satisfaction to know what 
to use on the teeth with safety. Dr. Lyon's 
Tooth Tablets have received the highest enco- 
miums from sientific dentists and physicians, 
and have earned a well-merited reputation in 
the community. They impart to the moutha 
peculiar delicacy and freshness, and suit the 
most refined taste. 

ALL kinds of Fish and Soups and Meats, 
wy the use of a dessert spoonful of the famous 
Halford Leicestershire Table Sauce, are made 
to taste better, and to prove more wholesome. 
To be had of all good grocers. 


Any YounG MAN can make from $5 to 
= per day taking orders for the Flowing 
pring Poultry Fountain. See advertisement. 
Send fora sample and circular, with discounts. 
Money refynded if not satisfactory. Address 
tron Clad Co., 51 Dey St., New York, 


It came about | into obscurity, leaving, literally, but the 


memory of aname. Chickering & Sons 
to-day is a young firm, with all the expe- 
rience of age. It bears the honors of 
| Jonas Chickering, rightfully called the 
| “father of the American piano,”’ the in- 

ventor of the “iron frame,” and the 
“grand circular scale’’—improvements 

which have revolutionized the pianos of 
| the world; and the more recent honors 
| springing from the inherited skill and 
genius of the present head of the firm, de- 
| veloped in their magnificent instruments 
of every class, and culminating in the 
decoration of the Legion of Honor at the 
great Paris Exposition, in 1867, as a spe- 
cial and peculiar recognition of transcen- 
dent mechanical skill. 

So Chickering & Sons may well cele- 
brate their fiftieth business anniversary. 
They may remember with heartfelt sor- 
row how death has blotted out two hon- 
ored and beloved names from the firm 
scroll; but they can say, with proud con- 
sciousness, that they have maintained 
the honorable name bequeathed by the 
founder of the firm, and have extended 
the reputation of Chickering & Sons to 
the ends of the four quarters of the globe, 
or to wherever modern civilization has 
obtained a footheld.—Watson's Art 
Journal, Feb. 22d, 1873. 








SEWING MACHINES. 





Mrs. Eva Devovus, dressmaker, of Co- 
hoes, NaY., has been using a Grover & Baker 
Sewing Machine seven years without paying a 
cent for repairs. She had several years’ expe- 
rience with other machines, and is satisfied 
that the Grover & Baker is the best for her 
business. 

THE BeckwitH FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE, $20, is a wonder in simplicity and work- 


manship. See the advertisement on the first 
age of the Christian Union. Titus Merritt, 


Elm Place (near Fulton St.), N. Y., General 
Agent for Long Island, N.Y., and the State of 
a. Address P.O. Box 2,137 New York 
ity. 

“OuR FAVORITE SEWING MACHINE.— 
The cheapest and best Sewing Machine now 
manufactured for family use is probably the 
New Wilson. We certain Ng use no other. 
It works with equal facility on muslin, cloth, 
cambric, tarletan, flannel and leather. Tt does 
not paralyze the spine or wear out the oper- 
ator in any way, neither does it demand an 
incessant stoppage to find out where the diffi- 





culty is. ere is no difficulty, It runs 


sixty pianos turned out and disposed of | 
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smoothly and evenly, hems, fells, tucks, gath- 
ers and binds. It does the finest ang most 
beautiful work on cambric and linen. It also 
has the merit of being cheaper than any other 
first class —. machine, as it can be pur- | 
chased for $0. The feeding device isan im- 
provement on all other machines, and is a | 
special patent of the Wilson. It does not get | 
out of order, nor break needles, nor slip, nor | 
pucker the cloth. So complete has the Wilson 
Sewing Machine been made, by a skillful com- 
bination of brain and muscle, that it has left 
nothing to be desired.”” Salesroom at 707 
Broadway, N.Y., and in all other cities in the 
United States. The company want agents in 
coubtry towns. 








CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES. 
REVERSIBLE-Bopy Children’s Carriages 
made ont by the New Haven Folding Chair 
Co., New Haven, Ct. By their use the child can 
be kept in sight of attendant and away from 
sun or wind. Ask your storekeeper to send 
for Catalogue. Order for Spring now! 





PROPOSALS FOR INDIAN Goops. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
March 2%, 1873. 

SEALED PROPOSALS, indorsed * Proposals for 
Indian Goods,” will be received at Nos. 40 and 42 
Leonard Street, New York, until 12 o'clock M. on 
Tuesday, the 22d day of April, 1873, which place will 
be open for business on and after the 8th day of 
April, 1873, for furnishing, in the quantities therein 
given, any or all of the articles named in the fol- 
lowing list : 


900 pairs 4-point_ white Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 72x90 inches, and weigh twelve 
pounds. 

2,005 pairs 3-point white Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 60x72 inches, and weigh eight 


yunds. 

1,005 palrs 254 point white Mackinac Blankets, to 

measure 54x66 inches, and weigh six 

a. 

525 pairs 2-point white Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 42x46 inches, and weigh five and 
one-quarter pounds. 

200 pairs 1% point white Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 36x50 inches, and weigh four and 
one-quarter pounds. 

300 pairs 4-point scarlet Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 72x90 inches, and weigh twelve 


oounds, 
1,200 palrs 3-point searlet Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 60x72 inches, and weigh eight 


» pounds. 
1,800 palrs 2% point scarlet Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 54x66 inches, and weigh six 








20unds. 

650 palrs 2-point searlet Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 42x46 inches, and weigh five and 
one-quarter pounds. 

700 pairs 4-point indigo blue Mackinac Blankets, 
to measure 72 inches, and weigh twelve 


pounds. 

2,600 palrs 3-point indigo blue Mackinac Blankets, 
to measure 60x72 inches, and weigh eight 
pone 8, 

2,525 pairs 2%-point indigo blue Mackinac Blan- | 
kets, to measure 4x} inches, and weigh | 





| 


Six pounds. 

1,000 pairs ei int indigo blue Mackinac Blankets, 
to measure 42x46 inches, and weigh five and | 
one-quarter pounds. 

400 pairs 4-point green Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 72x90) inches, and weigh twelve 
pounds, 

700 pairs 3-point green Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 60x72 inches, and weigh eight 
— 

700 pairs 2-point green Mackina¢ Blankets, to | 
measure 54x66 inches, and weigh six 

younds. 

4) pairs 2-point green Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 42x46 inches, and weigh five and 
one-quarter pounds. 

400 yards Fancy List Blue Cloth. 

15,460 yards Saved List Blue Cloth. 
16,775 yards Saved List Scarlet Cloth. 

200 yards Gray List Blue Cloth. 

3,982 Woolen Shawls. 

100 64 Woolen Shawls. 

400 Heavy Double Shawls. 

4,924 pounds Linen Thread, standard make, Nos. 
30, 35, and 40, two-thirds dark blue, one- 
third whitey-brown. 

705 dozens Spools Cotton, standard make, 200 
yards, 5-cord and 6-cord. 

256,325 yards Calico, standard — 
67,800 yards Indigo Blue Drilling. 
47,500 yards good Bed Ticking. 
148,575 yards Brown Sheeting, 4-4 standard 
122,000 yards standard Duck, 8 ounce. 
20,750 yards Plaid Linsey. 
20,450 yards Blue Flannel, twilled. 
27,600 yards Red Flannel, twilled. 
6,300 yards Kentucky Jeans. 
19,825 yards Satinet. 

1,000 yards Colored Drilling (for dress lining). 

300 yards Bleached Sheeting (for shrouds). 

3,600 yards Blue Denims. 

9,000 yards Hickory Shirting. 

348 dozen Cotton Handkerchiefs. 

652 dozen Men’s Wool Socks. 

628 dozen Women's Wool Hose. 

483 dozen Children’s Wool Hose. 

44 dozen Woolen Scarfs. 

17,197 Red Flannel Shirts. 

3,400 Gray Flannel Shirts. 

7,665 Hickory Shirts. 

1,100 Calico Shirts. 

450 Women’s Wool Hoods 

150 Misses’ Wool Hoods. 

140 Bed Coveriets. 

3,300 pounds Yarn, assorted coiors. 

1,054 pounds Gilling Twine, 2 and 3-cord, equal 
quantities, Nos. 30, 35, and 40. 

904 pounds Cotton Maitre, for Seines. 

500 pounds Indigo. 

628 dozen best Cast-steel Axes, 3 to 4% pounds. 

481 cozen best Cast-steel Hunter’s Axes, han- 


dled. 
509 dozen Ax Handles, 36-inch, No. 1. 
647 dozen tinned-iron Preserving Kettles, 3 to 


quarts. 
434 dozen short-handle Fry Pans, Nos. 1, 2, and 
3, in equal quantities. 
292 dozen Tin Pans, pressed, 2, 4, and 6 quarts, 
§) dozen Tin Plates. 
8%) dozen Tin Cups, pints. 
200 dozen Tin Cups, quarts. 
35 dozen Tin Pails, no covers, 8, 10, and 12 quarta. 
40 dozen Tin Pails, with covers, 8, 10, and 12 


quarts. 
% dozen Tin Btepers, long handles, 
130 dozen Tin Coffee Pots, 2 quarts. 
80 dozen Tin Coffee Pots, 4 
613 dozen tinned-iron Table 
1% dozen tinned-iron Tea Spoons. 
1,503 dozen Butcher Knives, 6-inch. 
110 dozen Hunting Knives, 6-inch. 
120 dozen Skinning Knives, 6-inch. 
230 dozen Knives and Forks, good quality 
8 dozen Pocket Knives. 
113 dozen Taper Saw Files, 4-inch. 
47 dozen Mill-saw Files. 
352 dozen Planters’ Hoes, No. 2, best cast-steel. 
120 dozen Hoe Handles. 
40 dozen Hatchets. 


uarts. 
poons. 


13 dozen Hand-saws. 
691 dozen Fish Hooks, assorted sizes. 
205 dozen Fish Lines, assorted sizes. 
355 dozen Sewing Awls. 
299 dozen Sewing-aw! Handles. 
112 dozen Cast-steel Shears, 74 and 8 inches. 
441 dozen Coarse Combs. 
1% dozen Fine-tooth Combs. 





& dozen Open Thimbles, 
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%8 dozen Zine Mirrors. 
173,000 Needles, assorted sizes. 
87,000 Needles, Glovers’. 
544 Beaver ‘Traps, Newhouse, No. 4. 
5S) Mink ‘Traps, Newhouse. 
3,385 we 4 Kettles, in nests of three. 
5.450 bunches Beads, assorted colors. 
600 Powhattan Pipes. 
600 Reed Stems. 
3,142 Sack Coats, assorted sizes, for men. 
4,652 Pants, assorted sizes, for men. 
940 Vests, assorted sizes, for men. 
374 Loose Sack Overcoats, large size. 
250 Suits (jacket and pants), for boys five to ten 
ears of age. 
120 Vests, for boys five to ten years of age. 

6,310 Men’s Woo! Hats, assorted sizes and cotora. 
175 Boys’ Wool Hats, assorted sizes und colors. 
300 Heavy Cassimere Caps. 

1,558 pairs Men’s Shoes, good quality, assorted 


sizes. 
7M pales Women’s Shoes, good quality, assorted 
ze 


sizes. 
200 pairs Boys’ Shoes, good quality, Nos. 5 and 6. 
220 pairs Misses’ Shoes, good quality, assorted 


sizes. 
3% pairs Children's Shoes, good quality, assort- 
ed sizes. 
9,600 pounds Tobacco, Plug. 
500 pounds Smoking Tobacco. 
All the above goods must be delivered in New 
York, Philadelphia, or Boston, by the first day of 
June next. 


Also the following BLANKETS, which will be 
required to be delivered by the first day of August 
next: 

1,400 pairs 3-point white Mackinac Blankets, to 

measure 60x72 inches, and weigh eight 


pounds. 
1,000 pales 2%-point white Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 54x66 inches, and weigh six 


yunds. 

% palre 2-point white Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 42x46 inches, and weigh five and 
one-quarter pounds. 

1,850 pairs 3-point scarlet Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure (0x72 inches, and weigh eight 


pounds. 
1,230 pairs 2-point scarlet Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 54x66 inches, and weigh six 


unds. 

400 palrs 2-point scarlet Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 42x46 inches, and weigh five and 
one-quarter pounds. 

2,450 pairs 3-point indigo blue Mackinac Blanketa, 
to measure 60x72 2nches, and weigh eight 


sunds, 
2,000 pales 2% point indigo blue Mackinac Blanketa, 
to measure 54x06 inches, and weigh six 


younds. 

350 pairs 2-point indigo blue Mackinac Blanke 
to measure 42x46 inches, and weigh five an 
one-quarter pounds. 

100 pairs 24s-point green Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 54x66 inches, and weigh six 


punds. 

200 palrs 2-point green Mackinac Blankets, to 
to measure 42x46 inches, and weigh five and 
one-quarter pounds. 

Theids will be opened in the presence of the 
Board of Indian Cc ommissioners and a Committee 
to be designated by the Secretary of the Interior, 
as soon asthe time for receiving the same shall 
have expired, and the contracts will be awarded as 
soon thereafter as practicable. 

Parties bidding are required to furnish samples 
of the articles bid for. Ail the samples of each 
bidder shall be designated by « private mark at- 
tacbed to each sample, corresponding with marks 
on the proposals. 

The prices must be given without any modifica- 
tice or proposed modification whatever. 


he right will be reserved to require a greater or * 


less quantity (not exceeding 25 per cent. in either 
case) of any of the articles than that specified in 
the above schedules at the prices proposed. 

The right will be reserved to reject any or all pro- 

ysals, if such a course should be deemed for the 
nterests of the Government. 

All articles furnished under contract will be re- 
quired to be delivered, eee and marked for ship- 
ment, without extra charge for cases or baleing 
when in original packages, according to directions 
which will be given, at a warehouse to be designat- 
ed in the respective cities where the goods are re- 
ceived, and will be subject to inspection by the 
Board of Indian Commissioners appointed by the 
President; and such goods or articles as may in 
any respect fail to conform to the samples will be 
rejected, and in that case the contractor will 
bound to furnish others of the required kind or 
quality within five Gore: or if that be not done, they 
will be purchased at his expense. 

No bids will be considered from persons who 
have failed to comply with the requirements of a 
former contract. . 

No contract, or part thereof, will be permitted to 
be assigned or filled by other parties without the 
written consent of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Payment will be made forthe goods purchased 
on the presentation of the invoices thereof at this 
office, after they shall have been properly approved. 

No proposal will be considered that does not 
strictly comply with the following form : 

“1 (or we) propose to furnish the Indian Depart- 
ment, according to the terms of the advertisement 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, dated March 
20, 1873, the following articles at the prices thereto 
affixed. (Here insert the list of articles proposed 
to be furnished.) Said articles are to be delivered 
in (here insert the proposed place of delivery) by 
the (insert date). And if this proposal be ac- 
cepted I (or we) will, within ten days after being 
notified, execute a contract accordingly, and give 
security to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 
the faithful performance of the same.”’ 

ch proposal must be accompanied by a guaran- 
ty in the following form, to be signed by two re- 
sponsible persons, whose sufficiency must be certi- 
fied by a United States Judge or District Attorney: 

“We hereby jointly and severally guarantee that 
the above bidder (or bidders), if a contract shall be 
awarded to him (or them) according to his (or their) 
bid or proposal, will execute a contract accordingly, 
and give the soquemse security for the faithtul 
performance of the same, as prescribed in the ad- 
ent for Proposals for Indian Goods, dated 
, 1873; and in the event of his (or their) 
failure to doso we hereb: aqres and bind ourselves, 
our heirs, executors, and administrators, to forfeit 
and pay to the United States, as damages, 4 sum 
not less than fifteen per cent. on the amount of said 
bid a. 

Bonds will be required in the amount of the bid 
for the faithful performance of the contract, with 
two or more sureties, whose sufficiency must be 
certified to by a United States Judge or District 


Attorney. - 
H. R. CLUM, 
Acting Commissioner. 


“U. 8. ENGINEER OFFICE, 
OSWEGO, N. Y., March 20, 1873. 
SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at this 
office until 11 o'clock, A.M., Tuesday, April 29th, 
1873, for materialsand labor for continuing the con- 
struction of the new breakwater at Oswego, N. Y. 
Specifications can be obtained on application. 
JOHN M. WILSON, 
Major of Engineers, U. 8. Army. 


U 8. ENGINEER OFFICE, 
OsweEGo, N. Y., March 20, 1873. 
SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at this 
office until 11 o'clock, A.M., Tuesday, April 29th, 
1873, for continuing the construction of the pier at 
Pgpecticatis seam bo obtained lication 
sifications can obtained on app nvion. 
_ ; JOHN M. WILSON, 
Major of Engineers, U.S. Army. 


EEDLES.—We will send one dozen 

best quality Sewing Machine Needles for any 
aoe yst-paid, on receipt of 60cents. Refer 
to Publis’ 


pe 
hers this r. Address 
BURT & PATTEN, 2 Dey St. New York. 
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Money should be sent by Draft or Postal Money order. Currency 
sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. Postage to all parts of the 
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Departments of the Paper. 


The Editorial Department hereby informs contributors that 
unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this 
is requested, and sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manu- 
scripts not so accompanied will not be preserved, and subsequent 
requests for their return cannot be complied with. 
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é Business Department contains advertisements set in 
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e Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
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it, all objectionable matter of every kind. 
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OFFICES: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston, 11 Bromfield 
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tion, until the Agent delivers our Picture-Premium and a certificate 
bearing the fac-simile signature of the Publishers, guaranteeing one 
year’s service of the paper. 





Henry Warp Berecuer, Editor. 








The retirement of Mr. George William Curtis 
from the Advisory Civil Service Board, for the 
avowed reason that ‘the regards several important 
appointments recently made as a virtual abandon- 
ment of the Civil Service Reform,” is an event of 
too much significance to be passed over in silence. 
Mr. Curtis, as the whole country knows, was the 
life and soul of that Board, and it was his high 
character that inspired the people with confidence 
in its purpdéses, and hopes of reform through its 
instrumentality. We do not go too far when we 
say that thousands of the most intelligent and 
thoughtful citizens, in voting for the re-election of 
General Grant, were influenced mainly by the 
earnest and eloquent assurances of Mr. Curtis that 
the President was devoted to Civil Service Re- 
form, and that his continuance at the head of the 
Government for another term would put an end to 
the wretched and demoralizing practice, hereto- 
fore in vogue with all parties, of bestowing office 
as the reward of partizan service. And now, with- 
in a month of General Grant's re-inauguration, 
Mr. Curtis has felt himself compelled, by con- 
siderations affecting his own self-respect, and in 
disgust on account of promises unfulfilled, to with- 
draw from the Civil Service Board. We fear we 
must accept that withdrawal as the end of all our 
hopes of Civil Service Reform during the present 
administration. The politicians and office-mon- 
gers have a victory, but the end is not yet. 
or. — - 

There seems to be a dire regularity—a sort of 
tragical rhythm—in the recurrence of these apal- 
ling disasters upon the ocean. The sea would ap- 
pear to claim its harvest-time as well as the land, 
and the periodicity of the one to be as calculable 
as that of the other. Man’s powerlessness, man’s 
carelessness, and the untamed, insatiate, ferocity 
of the ocean—these are the elements in a simple 
problem of arithmetic by which we may compute 
the time for the next shipwreck almost as surely 
as we can the time for the next corn-crop. And 
there is the same monotony of repetition in the 
manner in which society deals with these dreadful 
events. First comes the shudder of universal 
horror and pity; then the fierce inquisition into 
causes; then the hot strife over the testimony ; 
with rounds of heroic impeachment against ship- 
corporations and ship-officials, against arrange- 
ments that are full of blundering and a foresight 
that is blind. This latter stage of the process we 
have reachetl now. The great woe—the great 
crime—just enacted off the baleful rocks of Nova 
Scotia has sent a wail across the bosom of the 
earth. Each morning we burden our souls with 
more minute and more harrowing details. We 
weep, we break our hearts over them, we de- 
nounce this man and the other. But what will we 
do about it? Nothing. Every storm blows over, 
and this one will. All this sorrow and fury will 
spend itself. Ships will go to sea as ill-equipped 
as ever, and ship-captains will be as careless. 
Meantime, what becomes of the poor hearts whose 











dearest ones were dashed to pieces against that 
breaking hulk, or were devoured by the still-hun- 
gry sea? They have our pity. God only can give 


them comfort. 
i ge is the Passion Week. When the present 
generation was young, the Protestant West- 
ern World searecely noted the recurrence of the 
time. Romanist and Churchman observed its 
funereal gloom and awakening glory with more or 
less devoutness. But to the evangelical and the 
worldly mind was suggested only a dim remem- 
brance of idolatrous pomp at Rome, cheaply imi- 
tated here by the procession of ostentatious and 
formal penitents. Now, however, many an ortho- 
dox pulpit is glorified by its bunch of Easter lilies, 
many a stern theologian finds his stony lips 
touched into sweetness, Memnon-like, by the first 
rays of the Easter sunshine, and many a worldly 
man whose body is the sepulehre of his soul 
strives, on that day as on no other in the year, to 
burst its cerements, and repeat the miracle of the 
resurrection. 

It seems, indeed, one of the noblest interpreta- 
tions of the Easter mystery, this modern recogni- 
tion of the living spirit of faiths which are dead to 
us. The Presbyterian is not the less a Presbyte- 
rian because he takes the symbolic lilies from the 
Roman altar and consecrates them anew. But he 
is the sweeter Christian. The Unitarian does not 
forego his creed when he celebrates, in the remem- 
brance of the risen Jesus, the triumph of life over 
death. But he is the more spiritually-minded 
man. And surely we who profess the One Name 
under heaven are not the less but the more devout 
by the measure of our search back to the infancy 
of old religions to find if haply their disciples 
caught any ray of divine truth which we in our 
haste have missed. 

It should drive out all dogmatism from our 
Easter sermons and professions of faith to remem- 
ber that every organized belief known to the 
world became, in the lapse of a few centuries, 
hopelessly corrupted from the intention and reve- 
lation of its founder : buried, indeed, in the tomb 
of superstition and selfishness. Brahm declared 
the essential equality of men in the divine sight. 
But Brahminism is the exaltation and wisdom of 
easte. Buddha, when besought by his followers 
to work miracles for a sign, replied, ‘*‘ Hide your 
good deeds, and proclaim your sins to the world. 
That will be a miracle.” Yet the strong argument 
of the Buddhists is the miraculous quality and 
deeds of their apostle. So the Mohammedans de- 
rive their faith from the supernatural powers of 
the Prophet. But he, being asked for a miracle, 
pointed to the heavens and to the earth as the 
perpetual witnesses to God and the only miracles. 
The Roman Church incarnated in the beginning 
the tender, simple, helpful, magnanimous, spirit- 
ual soul of Christ. It is become the very strong- 
hold of the sacramental religion of pagan days. 
No man who reads with intelligent sincerity the 
words that Jesus himself uttered will pretend that 
the Christian Church, whether evangelical or Ro- 
man, to-day represents his belief even in its for- 
mulas. Who of us leaves his gift before the altar 
till he is reconciled to his brother? Who of us is 
not in danger of the judgment, having hated his 
brother? Who sells all that he has, and gives it 
to the poor? Who, being smitten on the right 
cheek, turns the other, also; and, being despoiled 
of his coat, offers his cloak as well ; and resists not 
the oppressor, but loves and prays for him; and, 
making a feast, bids not them who can bid again ; 
and, wronged, forgives seventy times seven times ? 
Yet all these things Christ enjoined. 

It is plain that the life and the words of Jesus 
pointed only to a spiritual religion. The selfish 
centuries, clinging to his name as an amulet 
against the powers of hell, have buried his beliefs 
under cathedral walls and silenced his voice with 
the diapason of organs, substituting a sacramental 
theology for a Christian life. From out these 
graves must the risen spirit come into the world 
again. After eighteen hundred years, Easter still 
means the conquest of life over death. But now 
it is the triumph of the divine within us over dead 
prejudice, hate, impurity and selfishness. It is 
the victory of the undying spirit of love over all 
baser elements that would bind and hinder it. 
Christ rises from the grave in our own hearts 
when we seek out the criminal, the drunkard, the 
prostitute, to testify to them of the better life. 
For it is not by statute and reformatory that these 
shall be saved, but by arousing the buried divinity 
within them, which will put under its feet the 
thrall of sense that held it down, 





EASTER, 





This, therefore, is the significance of Easter 
which the whole world may celebrate; Jew or 
Gentile, bond or free, Catholic or Calvinist. For 
there is no sect so narrow that it need deny the 
possible resurrection of the buried soul in the life 
that now is, and no latitudinarianism so broad 
that it need hesitate to accept the mystical mean- 
ing of the empty sepulchre and the triumphant 
spirit. 

To the Christian believer, the event which the 
day recalls is encompassed with a halo of joy and 
triumph and hope, sacred and tesder beyond all 
other memories. Suppose that to ene whose 
dearest friend had been laid in the grave, that 
friend were given back, lovelier and dearer than 
ever, never again to be taken away. What such 
an experience would be to a single heart, that, and 
more than that, was the meaning to the whole 
world of Christ’s rising. It gave the full assurance 
that whatever power of divine and saving love 
had shone from the living Jesus was enthroned in 
the immortal life of God. To us, in our failures, 
our disappointments, our needs that earth cannot 
fill, the day stands like the angel beside the sepul- 
chre, speaking the sure word of hope. And we 
know that, dying to self as Christ did, we shall 
rise with him into the eternal life of love. 





EMILY FAITHFULL 
HALL. 


AT STEINWAY 
‘| T was a pleasant company that gathered in 

Steinway Hall last Thursday afternoon. Men 
and women whose lives mean something, and to 
whom time is precious— journalists, clergymen, 
teachers, students, and other busy folk—turned 
aside from their tasks in the day-time, and filled 
the platform, and floor, and gallery, in order to 
hear once more the sweet-voiced and high-minded 
woman from England, who has been our guest 
since last October, and is now about to take her 
leave of us. The meeting was brimmed with a 
feeling of warm and hohoring cordiality towards 
Miss Faithfull. It was quite evident that the liking 
for her which shone so brightly on all faces, and 
sought to utter itself so heartily at all opportuni- 
ties, was something more than the tenderness which 
goes into the ceremony of parting with an ordi- 
nary guest. Somehow it seemed to us that if the 
thought of all could have been inspected and ut- 
tered, it would have taken some such shape as 
this: ‘‘ We like you, Miss Faithfull. We like you 
because, being our English cousin, you do credit to 
the very respectable family to which we in com- 
mon belong. We like you because you are a true- 
hearted, gifted, cultivated woman. We like you 
because you have done something good, and not 
merely said something good. We like you be- 
cause, having commenced your life by certain 
practical, judicious and fruitful measures for help- 
ing women to help themselves, you did not begin 
to talk till you had something to say ; and when 
you proceeded to say that something, you said it 
without asperity, ranting, or rhetorical extrava- 
gance, and always with womanly dignity and grace. 
We like you because your visit to this country 
has brought cheer and gnidance to many women 
among us, and good suggestions to several good 
causes, We like you, in short, because you are a 
good woman, and are making a good use of your 
life. We are sorry to say, ‘Farewell; and into 
that word, if we must say it, we shall put all the 
respect and affection and blessing which it can 
carry |” 

The speech itself, which Miss Faithfull proceeded 
to deliver to the great throng of her friends, was 
worthy of her, and worthy of the hour. It was 
not a brilliant speech, and made no effort to be 
one. In the ordinary sense, it was not even an 
eloquent speech. Yet it was the model on which 
speeches upon that subject, in this country, might 
greatly gain by being built. The tone of it was 
quiet and fair ; there was a just recognition of 
real difficulties ; the argument .was not a flight 
into the empyrean of winds and vapors and vitu- 
perations, but a plain procession of facts along the 
highway of common-sense ; it was calculated to 
convince and to conciliate, not in the least to ex- 
asperate ; and it left the impression that, in plead- 
ing for justice between the sexes, she was not 
pleading for a war between them, ard that she 
understated, rather than overstated, her case. 

Thus, with words most kind of mutual friendli- 
ness, ends Miss Faithfull’s half-year’s sojourn in 
America. She has fallen upon an American win- 
ter of uncommon savageness. She has found in 
our climate an aggravation of the ill-health by 
which she is persecuted even in her own. She has 
had, doubtless, many discomforts aud annoyances 
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in her travels upon land and sea. Even the steamer 
on which she had engaged her passage back to 
England has just gone to wreck amid terror and 
death. But-her visit has been worth all it has 
cost her, in time and illness and fatigue, for the 
good it has done and will do. A more frank and 
genial interpreter of America England has never 
sent to us; and America has not had from Eng- 
land a more winning representative. Her visit 
will be another tie to bind closer together two 
peoples that ought never to be farapart. But, 
more than all else, her visit has lent new force and 
persuasiveness to the principles of sexual justice, 
both by the wisdom of her thoughts and the ex- 
ample of her gracious and womanly manner in 
presenting them. 





INOUIRING FRIENDS. 

1. Tn Mark ix. 29, Christ says: ‘* This kind can come 
Scrth by nothing but by prayer and fasting.” How are 
we to interpret the word “ fasting” as applied to Chris- 
tians of the present day? 


T is true now as while Christ was on earth 

that, while the Bridegroom is with us, we cannot 
fast. Ail formal, set fasting is more Jewish than Chris- 
tian. But when @ man’s heart is filled with sorrow, 
with remorse, or with a great anxiety, then fasting is 
the proper expression of his feelings. Every man of 
deep experience has met devils, that came not out ex- 
cept by prayer and fasting, and fasting is natural and 
almost inevitable in the great spiritual crisis of the 
soul. But enforced fasting and preconcerted agonies 
of Spirit belong, not to the children of that kingdom 
which consisteth not in meats, and drinks, and observ- 
ances, but in righteousness, peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. 


2. What are the best methods for attaining purity of 
thought? Ought we to feel condemned because we have 
not full control of our thoughts ? : 


Control of one’s thoughts is the last result of the 
highest mental discipline, and no one should be dis- 
couraged by a failure to gain immediate mastery of the 
direction of mental action. The grand secret of keep- 
ing out impure thoughts is to employ the mind with 
more serious engagements. Fill your heart with earn- 
est purposes and your mind with good employments, 
that when the evil thought returns, it may not find 
the place whence it came out ‘“ empty, swept, and 
garnished.’ Avoid, as you would a pest, all reading 
and conversation that tend to stimulate the kind of 
thought and feeling you wish to escape. 


3. Has not the CHRISTIAN UNION served to promote 
the canse and fellowship of liberals and skeptics more 
than the avowed original design of the paper ? 

The diction of the writer of this question is a little 
confused, but, if we make out the meaning, we give a 
negative answer. The people who promote the cause 
of skepticism most effectually are those who practi- 
eally insist that orthodoxy means stagnation, stupidity, 
and bigotry. If the Christian Union has done any- 
thing toward showing that an evangelical faith is not 
in opposition to intellectual progress, nor to a general 
fellowship with all who strive in any way to do good, 
it has not labored in vain in the cause of that Master 
who knew how to denounce the sins of some orthodox 
‘Pharisees, priests, and Levites, while he commended the 
philanthropy of a heretic and outeast Samaritan. 


4. Is there anything in the Word of God io justify any 
one in cating what is commonly called pork? 

The writer of this query cites Deuteronomy xiw 8, as 
against swine’s flesh. Dr. Adam Clarke, the com- 
mentator, when called on to say grace over a table 
where the only meat was roast pig, said : ‘*O Lord, if 
thou canst bless under the Gospel what thou didst 
condemn under the law, bless this pig!’’ But the 
Scriptural embargo on “‘ what is commonly called 
pork” is not binding on Christians. All of these re- 
strictions are now set aside; so it was agreed at the 
first Ecumenical Council in Jerusalem. As to the pro- 
priety, on physiological grounds, of eating pork, we 
have our doubts. 

5. Is the oath, as administered so frequently in legal 
papers, in your opinion, open to objection in a religious 
point of view? Is it hetter to affirm? 

This question illustrates the all but universal tend- 
ency of scrupulous people to take the morality of 
Christ in an outward and literal sense. The legal oath 
is no more a violation of Christ's command than the 
legal affirmation—in their essence they are the same. 
There is nothing essentially wrong in any solemn affir- 
mation, with an oath, of an important statement of 
fact. But what Christ said is, that such a voluntary 
swearing *‘ cometh of evil,” that is, of latent untruth. 
When a man vows that a thing is so, ‘‘ upon his honor,” 
we get the impression that he does not commonly speak 
with serious truthfulness, and he feels the need now of 
bolstering the statement. Christ said, Avoid all these 
things; speak the truth simply and straightforwardly ; 
then you will find it undignified and unnecessary to 
endorse yourself with oaths and solemn asseverations. 
But the acceptance of a legal adjuration is quite another 
affair. Christ did this himself under the solemnest 
form possible. Matt xxvi. 68. 

6. Are not some persons, by nature, more nearly 
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Christian than others? If 80, will it be of advantage 
to them in eternity ? 

Some persons inherit more of conscience, more of 
kindliness, more of devoutness, than others, and we do 
not doubt they will carry these traits with them into 
eternity. The man who started trade with five talents 
was better off in the end than the man who began with 
two,though the latter had made a proportionate in- 
crease of capital. Justice does not bind God to make 
men equal, But in God’s system of reward and pun- 
ishment, we doubt not, natural disadvantages are taken 
into account. 


7. Wasit President Edwards who named the so-called 
decrees * horribilia decreta” ? 

We believe it was John Calvin himself who called 
“the decree of perdition ’ “ decretum horribile’’—a, 
horrible decree. Whatever we may think of his doc- 
trine, he is thus presented to us as a man of sublime 
conscientious adherence to his logical conclusions, how- 
ever appalling they might be to his heart. 

8 When did miraculous gifts cease to belong to be- 
lievers? Is it right to desire and pray for such gifts 
now? Would not miracles in this day advance the 
cause of Christ hy arresting the attention of the wicked ? 

We do not know at exactly what period miraculous 
gifts ceased; but, even in the apostolic times, Paul was 
afraid they would be too much prized. We do not 
doubt that, at the present time, miracles would be pro- 
ductive only of harm, cultivating a spirit that would 
place the illiterate at the mercy of impostors, and thus 
bring the great truths of the Gospel into disrepute. 
Miracles belong to the childhood of the Church; they 
were evidence suited to the spirit of that age, but they 
would probably be most unsuitable to the spirit of the 
present time. 

9. Is it right for Christians to engage in eard-play- 
ing? 

Cards are no more sinful in their nature than jack- 
straws. Under some circumstances we should repro- 
bate card-playing as leading to waste of time, to asso- 
ciation with bad men—and always when one plays for 
stakes. On the other hand, no one should judge the 
conscience of those who never gamble, who play at 
home, who have been brought up to regard the game 
as a lawful amusement, whose reason does not condemn 
it. Paul's formula is eminently applicable here: ‘ Let 
not him that eateth despise him that eateth not, and 
let not him which eateth not judge him that eateth.” 

10. Since reading your answer to the person who con- 
fesses that he feels no love to God or Christ, T have 
questioned what Paul means when he says, “If any 
man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anath- 
ema maranatha.” 

If you will read the whole epistle, you will see that 
Paul does not pronounce this solemn condemnation 
upon men who cannot feel the love of Christ in their 
hearts, but upon those whose lack of that love is shown 
ininfamous wickedness. The curse we take to be a sort 
of excommunication—a showing how the Church should 
regard such an one, even as a ‘“‘heathen man and a 
publican.”” The Corinthian Church had been too lax 
in discipline, and this epistle is Paul’s strong tonic. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—The Watchman and Reflectoy sets itself right. 
The paragraph endorsing the proposed religious 
amendment of the Constitution of the United States 
crept into its columns by one of those accidents to 
which all newspapers are more or less exposed. The 
editor wisely says: ‘‘ We have no confidence in any at- 
tempt to Christianize the Constitution. The thing is 
as undesirable as it is impracticable. We could not 
Christianize it, if we would; we would not, if we could. 
The notion comes of that great church-and-state idea, 
which has done more to corrupt Christianity, formalize 
religion, establish spiritual tyranny, and promote in- 
fidelity than all other causes combined. But we do 
believe in Christianizing the people, in putting each 
individual into direct relationship to Christ, into full 
personal recognition of his authority, into daily com- 
munion with him as the source of ail spiritual life and | 
as the highest model of character. If we can secure 
this, everything else will follow; while the most ortho- 
dox constitution in the world would be worse than 
useless to an irreligious, immoral and infidel people. 
Let us Christianize the individual consciences, and the 
National Constitution will take care of itself.” 

—The Independent opposes imprisonment for 
life as a substitute for the gallows, and says: ‘‘ There 
is not a man in all the land under an indictment for 
murder, and certainly not one who has been convicted 
of this crime and sentenced to be hung, who would 
not most cheerfully vote for the substitute, proving 
thereby, that he regards it as the inferior penalty. 





This is a very good reason why those who desire to 
protect society against such men by appealing to their 
fears should vote against the substitute. That which 
the criminal classes most dread will work best for the 
public safety.” Well, the criminal classes would, no 
doubt, dread being broken on a wheel, or having boil- 
ing lead poured into their ears, even more than they | 
dread hanging. If that which they “most dread will | 
work best for the safety of society,” why not practise | 
on murderers all the tortures of the Inquisition? It is 

a very old saying, that an argument which proves too 

much proves nothing. It is not true, as experience 


has shown, that the punishment which is the most se- 
vere, and, therefore, most to be dreaded by criminals, 
is that which is best adapted to restrain from crime. 
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The principie stated by the Independent wanid justify 
the most diabclical cruelty. 

—Incited by a recent remark of ours on street 
signs in New York, a correspondent writes: ‘It is not 
only inconvenient for visitors from the rural districts, 
but excites the noble wrath of old New Yorkers, to find 
no names on the corner lamps when they dre in a 
strange quarter. It is aggravating to all riders in the 
horse-cars especially, when looking out for the street 
where they want to stop, to find that, even if the lamps 
bear the street name, they cannot see it while the car 
isin motion. Riding on Third Avenue, for instance, 
the sign ‘Third Ave’ is plain, but your *43d St.,’ that 
you want to find, is invisible. The remedy—turn the 
signs. Let the names of cross-streets face the car line, 
so that even fools riding may read. This would he a 
great blessing to conductors, car-drivers, and evcry 
one that ‘takes the horse-car.’”’ A better way of mak- 
ing the signs visible would be to omit the words 
“street” and“ avenue” as requiring needless space, 
and thus leave room to announce the avenues by 
very large and plain numerals, and the streets 
by the largest and plainest figures, thus: #11.—42. 
By this plan the letters and figures might be large 
enough to be read with ease from the cars, even while 
in rapid motion. People would soon learn that the 
avenues were designated by numerals and the streets 
by figures. 

—The whole amount contributed to the Woolsey 
Fund of Yale College, to March 15th, is $70,932.69; 
amount expended, $1,351.00—leaving total amount of 
the fund now on hand, 269,580.79. The whole amount. 
subscribed by the various college classes is $164,594.53. 
By resolution of the General Committee, the Fund is 
to be paid in to the College Treasury in sums of $100,000 
each. The Committee hopes to make the first pag- 
ment by Commencement Day (June 26) of this year; 
and its members earnestly appeal to each graduate for 
aid in fulfilling this hope. 

—A correspondent, C. O. V., writes: The follow- 
ing extract, cut from a paper years ago, and carried in 
my pocket-book ever since, has so impressed itself on 
my mind, and at times so strengthened me, that I would 
like to hand it around through the columns of the 
Christian Union for the benefit of others who may not 
have seen it: “ An early device of the Christian Church 
represents an ox standing between a yoke and an altar, 
with this inscription: ‘Ready to serve by labor or by 
sacrifice." What a subject this would be for Rosa 
Bonheur’s magic pencil! Will some one suggest it to 
her? Imagine a large, powerful animal, such as she 
alone could paint—its great, beautiful eyes full of 
strength and earnestness, yet expressing perfect sub- 
mission to his master’s will: would it not muke a fine 
chromo, suitable for a study, an office, a shop, or a sit- 
ting-room? 

—The National Homestead for the Orphans of 
the Soldiers of the United States, inaugurated at Get- 
tysburgh, Pa., in 1866, and hitherto supported solely by 
the spontaneous charity of the public, makes a call for 
funds, which we hope will be generously regarded. 
From a thousand Sabbath Scheols in eighteen States 
contributions have been received, while many private 
individuals have sent their free gifts. One hundred 
and sixty dependent children—orphans of soldiers and 
sailors—from sixteen States of the Union, have been 
brought to enjoy its privileges, and are the evidences of 
its tender care and culture. Its management has been 
most judicious, contemplating the mental and moral 
culture, as well as the physical development of the 
orphans entrusted to its care, training them to habits 
of industry and thrift, and fitting them to be good and 
useful citizens. Donations should be sent to Peter B. 
Simmons, Treasurer, 611 Sansom street, Philadelphia. 

—The Washington correspondent of the Spring- 
field Republican says: There is still a good deal of ex- 
citement over the “salary-grab ”’ of Congressmen, but 
the number of those who decline to take the so-called 
“back pay ” issmallindeed. Quite a number have not 
yet taken it, and others have contrived to have the re- 
port go out that they never will take it, but I am not 
able to find over a dozen who have made such a dispo- 
sition of the money as to give the country an assurance 
that they will not call for it hereafter. Watch and see 
who has not taken it one year from to-day. Even the 
New Hampshire members “laid low”’ till after elee- 
tion, only to grab the “back pay” afterward. They 
declined to take the money—before election—and Mr. 
Ordway, the Sergeant-at-Arms, didn’t misunderstand 
them. He thought very likely they would think better 
of it after a little, as they have done. A member may 
tell Mr. Ordway a dozen times that he won't take it, 
and yet come and get it the thirteenth time! 

—Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, in the /nde- 
pendent, says: “In the recent defeat of the Woman- 
hood Suffrage Bill in the Massachusetts House, no one 
thing was so noticeable as the boorishness of the oppe- 
sition. Nothing was so significant as the culgaritylt 
the resistant force of argument. Men and women, old 
in the rough experiences of struggling for an unpopu- 
lar truth, confess themselves astonished at the charac- 
ter of the remarks which that discussion called out. 
They shot a blush over the cheek of every lady in the 
room, and they were meant to. Tf nothing else will 
serve the purpose, one resort is left. Man can restrain 
woman from a given course of conduct by an insult, 
when bolts and bars would fail him.’ There is other 
testimony to the same effect. In the long run, this 
way of opposing Woman Suffrage will injure only 
those who resort to it and the cause they defend. 


—‘* Warrington,” the Boston correspondent of 
the Springfield Republican, speaking of Professor 
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Agassiz’s success in getting money for his pet institu- 
tion from the Massachusetts Legislature, says: “I 
wonder he does not come to the Legislature himself. 
He could get a hundred thousand dollars as well as one 
thousand. What a man to peddle chromos for the 
Christian Union he would be!’’? Sure enough! And 
we suspect that if the learned Professor were com- 
pelled to choose hetween peddling chromos and be- 
coming a member of a legislative body which, while it 
censured Senator Sumner for an honest opinion, had 
neither the courage nor the manliness to utter one 
word of condemnation against the Congressional sal- 
ary theft, he would not be slow in making his decision. 
We are afraid that some newspaper correspondents 
could not be depended upon to make so wise a choice. 





THE COMING CENTENARY. 
UR readers hardly need to be reminded that 
preparations are making, on a large scale, 
for a National Celebration of the approaching 
Centenary of the United States, in the city where 
the Declaration of Independence was adopted and 
proclaimed. The National Congress has decreed 
that the celebration shall embrace an ‘‘ Exhibition 
of the Art and Industry of all the Nations of the 
Earth,” and has confided the execution of the plan 
to a National Commission, selected by the Gover- 
nors of the several States. The work of this Com- 
mission will be done mainly by an Executive Com- 
mittee, of which Daniel J. Morrell of Pennsylvania 
is chairman, his associates being John V. L. Pruyn 
of New York, George H. Corliss of Rhode Island, 
John G. Stevens of New Jersey, George B. Loring 
of Massachusetts, James T. Earle of Maryland, 
John Lynch of Lousiana, Walter W. Wood of Vir- 
ginia, and Alfred T. Goshorn of Ohio. With them 
is associated William P. Blake as ‘‘ Executive Com- 
missioner.” 

The proposed Exhibition will take place (in 1876) 
in an immense building to be erected for the pur- 
pose in the great Fairmount Park, on the west 
side of the Schuylkill. To erect this building, and 
meet the other expenses of the Exhibition, a very 
large sum of money will be required, and coniri- 
butions are solicited from every State. The Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania has appropriated to the 
object $1,000,000, and large sums have been raised 
in Philadelphia and elsewhere by private subscrip- 
tion. There is reason to expect that the eall for 
funds will be liberally responded to by the several 
States, and that the Exhibition will be the grandest 
that the world has ever yet seen. Of course, there 
will be many other celebrations of the same great 
event, but they will be local, while this will be 
national. Every American citizen, by his love of 
the country as a whole, and his pride in the prin- 
ciples which, by the blessing of God, have made it 
what it is, should esteem it no less a duty than a 
privilege to do all in his power to make the Na- 
tional Celebration a grand success. 

It is not alone the material interests of the coun- 
try that are to be represented at the coming cele- 
bration, as will appear from the following extracts 
from a circular of the Executive Committee, now 
lying berore us, addressed ‘‘To the Clergy and 
Religious Associations of the United States :” 

“The exhibition will not be merely agigantic ‘ World's Fair,’ 
devoted exclusively to the material world; but it is designed 
to bea complete epitome of human progress, appealing to the 
profoundest sentiments of the devout and philanthropic ; 
calling for their prayers, their labors, their hearty, prompt 
and active co-operation, and that of every citizen interested 
in the welfare of mankind. 

“Occupying a prominent place in the grandest classification 
of objects and subjects ever adopted for any exhibition, is 
Group %, comprehending the general subject of ‘ Religious 
Organizations and Systems,’ and subdivided into classes as 
follows: 

**Class $41.— Origin, nature, growth, and extent of various 
religious systems and sects. Statistical and historical facts. 

“Class #2.—Religious orders and societies, and their ob- 
jects. 

** Class 943.—Societies and organizations for the propagation 
of systems of religion by missionary effort. 


** Class 44.—Spreading the knowledge of religious systems 
by publications—a class designed to include such publications 
as those of the Bible and Tract Societies—together with sta- 
tistics of their origin, growth and progress. 


‘lass 945.—Systems and methods of religious instruction 
and training for the young. Apparatus and appliances for 
teaching in the family; Sabbath-school furniture and appar- 
atus, etc. 

“ This group in the classification is subject to revision and 
enlargement, should necessity or expediency require it. The 
solemn duty devolves upon all who are actively engaged or 
interested in the cause of religion of co-operating and labor- 
ing with zeal towards making the representation under each 
of the classes such as shall do justice to the great organiza- 
tions and systems which extend throughout our land, and 
constitute our claim to a fellowship among the Christian na- 
tions. This group affords the broadest basis for religious rep- 
resentation. It is not limited in its scope or range. Itis de- 
signed to receive any visible or tangible representation of the 
condition and progress of any faith, creed, denominaticn, or 
sect. 


“ Let us consider, with all reverence and awe, of what this 











great exhibition is commemorative. It marks our estimate 
of a political event of more momentous import in universal 
history than any which had occurred before, or any which has 
succeeded it, in its bearing upon the destinies of the human 
race; especially in establishing upon indestructible founda- 
tions that freedom of conscience in matters of religious faith 
which is so fully enjoyed throughout our wide domain. It is 
commemorative of the birth of a nation whose progress is 
absolutely without any parallel in the world’s experience. 

“The commemoration of the birthday of our nation, after 
a century of such prosperity, expansion and progress, and 
after such a development of the material resources of this 
mighty continent! What should it be, to make it worthy of 
the people so blessed ? 

“If we are the Christian Nation we are reputed to be, you 
cannot, if you would, divest it of its character as an oblation 
to the Most High, and asa crucial test before him and man- 
kind of our estimate of the blessings we enjoy; of thesin. 
cerity of our patriotism; of our appreciation of civil and 
religious liberty ; and of our sense of duty as amember of the 
great community of nations. It must be either all this or 
nothing,—in its moralimport. It must, by its magnitude, its 
thoroughness of representation, and its moral and intellectual 
grandeur, manifest, in presence of the thronging millions of 
our countrymen, and before the assembled delegations of all 
countries, so far as possible, our gratitude to God, the source 
of our prosperity and happiness as a people. 

* Presenting a review of the past in every sphere of useful 
industry, art, or mental activity, as an inspiring and suggest- 
ive guide for the future, it should form a starting point from 
which we may enter, by a new and elevated vantage ground, 
upon the course of improvement which is open to us in the 
coming century. It isa great national festival in which the 
prominence and influence of the religious element in our life 
as a people should not be ignored. They will depend for their 
illustrations upon the part taken by the clergy and religious 
associations of all denominations in the movement. The 
clergy should awaken their congregations by carefully con- 
sidered and earnest representations of the manifold adyan- 
tages of the complete success of the celebration to religion and 
in every other respect. The profound and far-reaching relig- 
ious influences which, through this mighty agency, may be 
made to mould and guide the religious character and senti- 
ment of the age, upon higher and higher standards of conduct 
of life and earnestness of faith, should be clearly set forth. 

“The whole moral and religious tone and effect of this stu- 
pendous presentation of the varied agencies and instrumen- 
talities represented by the comprehensive word * progress,’ 
may be controlled by the great and infivential body to whom 
the people look for religious instruction, in such a manner as 
to confer inestimable blessings upon the generations who are 
so soon to fill our places in the ranks of life. Neglect of this 
golden opportunity may, on the other hand, prove an irrep- 
arable misfortune to the cause of religious advancement, by 
the surrender of the great temple of art and industry to the 
spirit of materialism, deprived, in a great measure, of the hal- 
lowing influence which should consecrate material blessings 
as gifts for the use and benefit of man, designed, in promoting 
his comfort and happiness, to inspire in his heart a grateful 
recognition of the power and love of the Divine source from 
which they emanate. 

“So grand a subject, one so closely connected with the spir- 
itual welfare of the race, may well become the theme of 
Heaven-inspired eloquence from every pulpit in the land— 
not in mere passing reference, but in exhaustive presentation 
of the endless catalogue of reasons in favor of carrying out 
the duly enrolled fiat of the national will, as expressed through 
the acts of Congress.’’ 


We commend this appeal to Christians of every 
sect, and we hope they will respond to it promptly, 
and with a generosity that will itself illustrate not 
only their patriotism but their devotion to the 
moral and spiritual welfare of mankind. 





“EXTERNAL DECENCIES.” 
: Examiner and Chronicle has the follow- 
ing: 


“* Christianity, if it means anything, means character,’ says 
the Christian Union. ‘If it has any rightful place in the 
world, or any value to mankind, it is because it makes men 
purer, more honest, more loving, stronger in every virtue and 
in every grace.’ ‘And, applied to ourselves, the meaning of 
Christianity is that we are to be Christlike. In every relation 
of life, in every situation that arises, we are to aim at the 
right action.’ 

“This statement could not have been intended as a full defi- 
nition. For if this is all that Christianity means, it follows 
that every man who is aiming to do right and to improve his 
character is a Christian.” 

The Examiner follows this with some excellent 
remarks, to the effect that moral self-culture is in- 
sufficient without the quickening power of the 
divine Spirit. We most heartily assent to all 
this. The sentences it quotes from us were not 
intended as ‘‘a full definition.” In the very arti- 
cle in which they ozeur (‘‘ The Substance of Reli- 
gion,” March 5), will be found these words: ‘‘ The 
supreme message of that Gospel is a call to right 
living through the Divine Help.” And again: 
‘Christianity , . . reveals Omnipotent Love, in- 
spiring, and lifting, and transforming us.” Surely, 
in writing thus, we did not ignore the God-ward 
side of religion. 

Without expecting to get all the truth into a 
single article, we have rarely emphasized the im- 
portance of right character without also empha- 
sizing the need of God's help in attaining it. If 
we sometimes dwell more on ‘‘ works” than on 
“faith,” it is because a particular occasion calls for 
it. The apostle James, in his epistle, lays such 
pre-eminent stress on practical morality, that en- 
thusiasts for ‘‘ salvation by faith”—Luther among 
them, if we mistake not—have rejected the epistle 








from the canon. There are different sides to the 
Christian life, and one or another must ke insisted 
on as the occasion requires. It seems to us that, 
at the present time, many religious people are 
better instructed as to their dependence on God, 
than as to their human duties ; and when we have 
this large class in mind, we take the key-note of 
the epistle of James, that ‘‘ faith without works is 
dead.” The same apostle wrote: ‘‘ Pure religion 
and undefiled before God and the Father is this : 
To visit the fatherless and the widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world "—not “a full definition ” exactly, but James 
never stopped to mend it. 

“A Christian,” says the Hxaminer, ‘is, of course, 
aman of good character. But the external de- 
eencies of life are no proof of a religious spirit.” 
The moral qualities which we specified were such 
as purity, honesty, Jove ; uprightness in the mer- 
chant ; justice in the judge ; fidelity in the servant. 
Are these qualities mere ‘external decencies” ? 
We are sure the Hxvaminer does not mean that. 
But a great deal of pulpit-talk does give just this 
impression ; that the moral qualities which we all 
practically recognize as estimable and lovable, are 
in themselves mere ‘‘external decencies,” of no 
value in comparison with spiritual emotion. Prac- 
tically, a false and dangerous impression is given 
to men through such teaching. 

A farmer might say, ‘‘ If farming means anything, 
it means crops! If a farmer’s business is of any 
use to the world, it is because he produces wheat 
and corn and potatoes and cattle.” Suppose some 
one should answer, *‘ That is a very imperfect de- 
finition of farming! You have said nothing about 
the earth and the sunshine and the rain and the 
dew. They are the main thing. Of course, crops 
come in, in an incidental way. But wheat and 
corn and potatoes are in themselves only ‘ external 
decencies ; they are no proof of good farming.” 

‘The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance.” In soul-husbandry, a man can do 
nothing without the sunshine and dew of the 
Spirit, but the test of the Spirit’s presence as well 
as of his own faithfulness must be sought in his 
moral character. 
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PLANT FLOWERS. 
BY PRISCILLA PRIMROSE. 


ANY persons fancy that they cannot afford 
B & a flower-garden ; they say that they cannot 
spare the money required to purchase seeds and plants; 
nor the time to cultivate them. It is true that a great 
deal of money may be spent on the flower-garden; but 
it is also true that much may be done with very little 
judiciously expended. 

I had a beautiful garden my first summer in the 
country, and it cost me less than two dollars, all told. 
My fluwers were mostly annuals, and I did all the work 
myself. My seeds were selected with care; I did not 
indulge in ‘novelties; my watchwords in hunting 
through the catalogues were “ hardy and fragrant.” 
Cheapness, too, had to be considered. 1 studied Vicks’s 
catalogue one winter, thoroughly; planned my garden 
on paper while the snow was on the ground; then in 
April I went to work, and my garden was a success. 

Anybody can learn to garden, and one soon comes to 
love the work for itself apart from the charming re- 
sults. 

In that first garden of mine there was a small bed of 
that exquisite little flower nemophila, seven varieties, 
all from one packet of mixed seed; cost five cents. 
For ten cents I had a gorgeous border of zinnias of all 
colors. Ten cents also gave me a hedge of the sweet- 
pea, one of the loveliest flowers that grows. Then 
there were nasturtiums, candytuft, scabiosa, snap- 
dragon, Mexican ageratum, Drummond phlox, ery- 
simum, mignonette and flora’s paint-brush. These 
flowers are all good, and all cheap; none costing over 
ten cents a packet, and some only five. 

Five cents worth of mignonette will sweeten a whole 
garden; that is my experience with it. I have it every- 
where, it sows itself; but I always buy a packet of seed 
to make sure, for as to passing a summer without my 
“little darling,’’ I could not do it. Besides these, I 
had a little bed of pansies; they cost twenty cents. I 
sowed the seed in a cold-frame in April. The pansy is 
one of my favorites; it has so much “ countenance,” 
as Jane Austen says, somewhere, of one of her people. 
The Germans call it “little step-mother.”’ Pansies 
bloom the first year from seed, and as soon as most an- 
nuals; but they are perennial, and the second year 
begin to bloom in April and continue all through the 
summer, and quite into the egde of winter. They do 
not endure heat very well, and the blossoms are always 
finest in spring and autumn. A little shade in July and 
August, and mulching and watering are useful. 

My bed of Japan pinks (dianthus chinenses), too, 
cost twenty cents; they, like the pansy, bloom the 
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second year, and sometimes longer; they are very 
hardy, and bloom late in the fall. I had some daisies, 
too, dear little things; I can see their baby faces at 
this moment, as they used to ldok cuddling down in 
the grass. 

Candytuft, when used with other annuals, should be 
sown later, as it comes into bloom before anything else, 
and will be gone before the others are out; it makes a 
pretty edging for a border of perennials, as most per- 
ennials bloom earlier than annuals. Nemophila, too, is 
an early bloomer, and does best when sown quite early 
in a seed bed or cold frame. 

When a garden is once under way it goes on almost 
of itself. Many flowers are very hardy, and sow them- 
selves year after year; but most will deteriorate after 
a while, and it is best to buy new seed frequently. I 
never plant my own zinnia seed; I get it fresh every 
season; but candytuft, mignonette and Drummond 
phlox and petunias come up in my garden of them- 
selves every spring and I can see no change in them. 
Portulaca, too, when once established in a garden, is as 
as reliable as a perennial. 





DOLLY. 
BY CELIA SHUMWAY BLACK. 


V ALL, children, I've got back. Had a real 

nice time, too. I rather think I’m glad to git 
back though, for home is about the beat place after all, 
and then you girls are kinder flighty, and there’s no 
telling whether you'd half ’tend to things. I did just 
expect you'd forget to set that speckled hen, but I 
must say you have kept things in first-rate order. 
Now you see what it is to have sich good training. I 
knowed you'd thank me for it some day. I allus meant 
my gals should be as good housekeepers as their 
mother. 

Your sister Dorothy (they don’t call her Dorothy 
now, they call her Dora), hain’t no call to work, but 
I’m sure it’s in her, and she could do it if she had to 
come to it, She's gittin’ along fine in her new home. 
She’s as good a girl, is Dolly, as any of you. I don’t 
know but better, considerin’ the different way she’s 
been brought up. Although, if I do say it myself, 
you've all been well brought up, and good schoolin’ 
you've had, too. La, children! when 1 look back to 
the time your father died, and left me to struggle on 
alone with eight little ones! There were eight then. 
Ah, me! but it seems strange when I look at that row 
of graves over there in the churchyard, with the sun 
shinin’ on the white head-stones. I take real pride 
and comfort in them head-stones. I know ’twill bea 
blessin’ to Dolly all her days, that she didn’t forgit the 
little dead brothers and sisters that she’d played with, 
when the very sound of their innocent frolic and 
laughter just turned me sick. You couldn't, any of 
you, understand, you were too little, and sometimes I 
couldn't tell where ['d git the bread for all the little 
mouths. Ah! but that was the sorrowful time, child- 
ren. Why, many’s the time I’ve walked the floor with 
asick baby, and not a thing but cold potatoes in the 
cupboard, and not many of them. Jack was only three 
months old when your father died, and you see I 
couldn’t work very constant, for all you children were 
troublesome, and Jack was always a sickly baby. My! 
look at him now, great six-footer. 1 feel kinder proud 
of that boy. Seems as though I'd raised him through 
such a mint of trouble. 

I don’t complain o’ none of ye. You're all good 
children. I know I felt awful cut up at Tom’s running 
off to sea. It kinder seemed as though he didn’t care 
no great for his home. But law, suz, that’s all over 
now. But as he was next to Dolly, I kinder thought 
he'd stay at home and help. And after Dolly went 
away it left him the oldest, and I allus wanted that boy 
to be a preacher. But then I set an awful store by him. 
And he’s done well, has Tom. But you see he’s got 
sich bright chipper ways with him, a body jist has to 
give in. He thinks he’ll be first mate next trip. 

I hope the Lord will allus remember my sailor boy, I 
could never bear to think of his bright curly head cov- 
ered up in the water, and all those great mountains of 
waves tossing over him. 

Well, Tom likes to be trapesing around to furrin 
countries, and the Lord’s on the water jist the same as 
the land. 

What I started out to tell you was how Dolly came 
to go to live with cousin Clara, but seems to me when 


I git to talkin’ about old times, and the children, I jist- 


go ramblin’ on, like I was never comin’ round. But I 
do think the Lord has blessed me in my children, and 
when there wan’t nobody to give ’em good advice, 
or train ’em up but me. But considerin’ the hard 
times I’ve had, I’m pretty chipper yet, and I shouldn't 
wonder if I could git through my stint with the best 
of ye. Oh, ye needn’t laugh. You think your old 
mother’s braggin’, but I’m real spry on my feet, only 
them city houses, with all them stairs to go up and 
down, did about beat me out. 

But what I was goin’ to say was, when things was at 
the very worst with me, and I didn’t know which way 
to turn, why, just then one day, a bright day outdoors, 
but black and dark within, there came the elegantest 
dressed lady into the kitchen, and I do say, of all the 
born ladies cousin Clara goes ahead. I was a washin’, 
and I guess that water was real salt, for I was quite out 
of heart, and the tears would come spite of all I could 
do. 

Clara came in and walked right up to me, and took 
hold of my wet hand, and says she, cousin Betsy, have 





you forgotten little Clara? Well, children, I jist broke 
down at that, and I sot down, and how I did cry. It 
seemed as though all the tears I had kept back through 
that long, cruel time, were comin’ all at once. And 
then Clara was so tender, and she cried, too. I declare 
for’t, it brings the tears to think on’t. Where’s my 
handkercher, what an old fool I be! 

All this time, Dolly was hushing Jack so quiet and 
steady like, and she always had the pitifulest mouth, 
and great shinin’ brown eyes, like her father. 

You none on ye could ever hold a candle to Dolly 
for looks. She had grown a little sad and grave like, 
for bein’ the oldest, she kinder took the trouble in. 
Clara turned around and see Dolly a sittin’ there, with 
her eyes shinin’ like stars, and says she right out, you 
lovely girl. Then she told me how she’d married a 
rich man, and lived in New York, and she didn’t know 
I was in such trouble, but she had no children and was 
awful lonesome in her great house, and she knowed I 
had so many, she thought I'd let her take one of mine 
and educate and bring up as her own. And all the 
time she never took her eyes off Dolly. It kinder went 
through me like a knife, for I see she was bound to 
have her, and it don’t matter how poor you be, when 
you come to give up one of your children, it’s just as 
tough, and pulls just as hard, as though you had a mint 
o’ money. 

She talked and talked to me. She said I orter remem- 
ber how ’twould be to the child’s advantage, and how 
many I had left, and she would see there was no more 
sich sufferin’ among us, and that all the good would 
come from my own daughter, Dolly, and not from her. 

Then I looked around on your little faces, you were 
au there then, and I said, wall I ’spose the Lord has 
sent you jist at the time I didn’t know which way to 
turn. [ notice the Lord does mostly send something 
just when we don't know which way to turn. So 
take her, says I, and dont let her forgit us all. I tried 
to say it right brave, but ‘twas an awful wrench. 
Then Dolly came and put her dear little head agin 
my shoulder, and stays quite still for a little bit; 
then says, don’t you be afraid I'll forgit, but L'll go to 
school and study hard and come home and teach the 
rest. You see she was always a smart little thing, but 
TI couldn’t keep her at school, and she was allus longin’ 
to go. Cousin Clara was gentle and good, and said she 
knowed what a trial ’twas to me, and wa’nt no ways 
stuck up or proud. 

Well, the next day they went away. Dolly cried bit- 
terly, but she was such a brave little soul, that when 
Clara whispered to her she was makin’ it harder for 
me, she mastered her sobs, and says, don’t you be no 
ways afraid I'll forgit one of ye. I can’t have but one 
real mother, you know. And, God bless her, she’s allus 
kept her word. Fora while it seemed as if all the sun- 
shine had gone out of the house, and out cf my life. 
But her letters came pretty constant, and that was 
something, least ways she didn’t write ’em herself, but 
she told Clara what to say, and she put down every 
word, and ‘twasn’t very long before she could write 
for herself. 

Then Clara’s husband came up, and he bought this 
house for Dolly, he said, and she was to give it to me. 

Well, from that day it seemed as though the bitterest 
time was past. I didn’t have no rent to pay, and I got 
a couple of city boarders. I got more sewin’ to do, and 
I was allus a master hand with the needle, and now 
that I had more time and comfort, I could do a heap. 

Then Dolly sent me her pocket money, and they 
gave her a plenty, but I do believe the dear child sent 
every penny of it home. 1 sent you children to school, 
and I declare I began to feel real young, and may be 
kinder forgot that I could have any more trouble. 
Then came the scarlet fever, and in one week I buried 
two, and the next week one. I laid them all beside 
their father. Well, we wont talk about that. 

If they had died when we were in such want, maybe 
I could have stood it better, but when everything was 
beginning to look so bright! But I hadn't no time to 
sit down and grieve, for the rest of ye were all down 
with it, and I had to nurse you, I guess twas well I had 
no time to fret, for, when your hands are full, you've 
just got to keep goin’, and can’t stop to think. I kept 
the rest of you, but it was a long time before you were 
well or strong. 

Dolly begged to come home and help, but I wouldn't 
lissen to that no how. There wan’t no use in her 
catchin’ the fever if she could help it, so I told her to 
stay where she was well off, although I don’t deny that 
her words came to me like a streak of sunlight, for it 
proved that all the grand livin’ and people hadn't 
spoiled her, and that her heart was jist as true to us all 
as ever. 

I'd like to see the thing that could spoil our Dolly. 
They can call her Dora if they like, I shall always call 
her Dolly. I didn’t Dora her when I was there either. 
Well, one time she came home to say that they were 
all going to Europe, and they didn’t know when they’da 
be back. 

I felt real bad, and I mind 1 spoke out kinder sharp, 
and said I couldn’t see the use of people who had good 
homes, goin’ gallivantin’ round from one outlandish 
furrin country to another, not to speak of havin’ to 
cross the water, and all the dangers. 

But Dolly told us the loveliest stories about what she 
would see and learn, and the letters she would write us, 
and tell about all these wonders, and the beautiful 
things she would bring home, that 1 shet my mouth 
and called myself aselfish old thing, that wanted every- 
thing my own way, and not one mite of consideration 
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for young folks. The letters that girl did write home 
were better'n any book, and I've always said so. I got 
every one of them letters tied up with a blue ribbon, 
up stairs in the little drawer, on the left hand side of 
the bureau. 

I always said 'twas them letters that give Tom such 
ahankerin’ to cantering round the world. I spose 
there's allus one or two young cnes that will fly out of 
the nest, and git far away, and it don’t become me to 
grumble. 

You've heard most all this before, and want to hear 
about my visit, and Dolly and the baby. Deary me! 
ain't I comin’ to that? Don’t you be so impatient. 
When you are as old as I am, you'll learn to be more 
patient like, and another thing, old folks don’t like to 
be hurried. 

Dolly’s got the nicest baby you ever saw. We will 
have the little one up here next summer. I told Dolly 
*twan’t no place to keep a child in the city. Somehow, 
I think, I'll take more solid comfort with him when I 
git him up here. 

There’s so many new-fangled notions there. But one 
thing, I wan't in no ways put down by that upstart of 
a nurse they have there, either. I snubbed her well. 
The idea of telling me that had had eight children of 
my own, what to do. I hope to the massy she won't 
poison the child before I git it up here. I let her know 
I wan't afraid of the likes of her. Sakes alive! girls, 
1 don’t know what you'll say to all the fol-de-rols they 
have in their house. Somany of them are no airthly 
use as I can see. Picturs and statoos, and cloudy lace, 
and satin hangins, and carpets that look as though all 
the bright flowers in the world had been picked and 
just thrown down careless on a bed of snow. And then 
there’s clean darkeys steppin round soft like, takin’ 
care of everythin’ and waitin’ on everybody. Girls, I 
solemnly think it’s just like livin’ in a pictur all the 
time. You'll see it all when you go down this winter. 
Dolly’s the sweetest pictur of all livin’ right in the 
midst of it, and not changed a bit from the time she 
used to rock Jack’s cradle and wipe the dishes. 

Dolly’s husband is a proper nice man, and treated me 
like a queen. Of course he didn’t expet to see such a 
homespun old body for the mother of his wife, but you 
never would have knowed it. I told him he oughtn’'t 
to married Dolly way off in Europe, and then stayed 
away so long. He ought to come home and got 
acquainted with her family fust. 

You see, girls, I was a little worried, for fear after 
he’d seen me he'd feel sort’a as though he hadn't got no 
great shakes. But I wish youcould have seen his face, 
he looked as solemn lke, and said all belonging to 
Dolly were dear to him for her sweet sake. 

Now, if that wasn’t a nicespeech I'd like to know 
where you will find one. 1 laid out to remember it to 
tell you, and I have. When he said that, I saw Dolly’s 
eyes a shinin’ in the old way, and I just slipped out of 
the room and left them together. Your sister’s husband 
is a true gentleman. I’m a plain old woman, but I 
know a real gentleman when I meet him. It takes 
something more than outside varnish to make him. 
That’s mighty apt to crack at the least pressure. 
There’s a heap of that kind of varnish in the world, 
but it wont stand the hard rubs. It’s bound to crack. 

Why, bless my heart, girls! if it ain’t ten o’clock, and 
1 a settin here a talkin’ away without no regard to 
time, and the buckwheat batter to set for the break- 
fast cakes. 

I never let any one else do that when I’m home, I can 
tell you. Some folks nevercan learn to do it right, 
there’s a knack about it that some never git. Buck- 
wheats and muffins I was allus a master hand at. I 
reckon my recipe has gone through the whole county. 
You thought I was goin’ tobed? Well, I hope I be, but 
the truth is when I git started I don’t know when to 
stop, and [ believe I’m real glad to git home, but I do 
wish I could have brought the baby with me. 

Don’t forgit to remind me_ to-morrow to hunt up 
some catnip and send down. There never was any- 
thing better for the colic than catnip. 





THOMAS’S PICTURE. 
bY MARY ALLERTON. 


NHOMAS was going to the village to have his 

picture taken. 

Thomas is a cat. 

He weighs just ten pounds and a quarter—as much 
as Annie’s baby brother, and he is of a beautiful 
orange—I may better say, mch cheese-color—the result, 
no doubt, of his sipping so much cream and eating so 
many cheese rinds. 

In his infant kittenhood, he was brought home from 
mill in Mr. Edwin’s coat pocket, whence, as they drove 
into the vard, Thomas’s blue eyes peered curioysly out 
at Mrs. Bonchat, the lawful guardian of the farm mlce. 
And, to tell the truth, Thomas has at no time sought to 
dispute with her the honor of champion mouser, Why 
should he, who takes his meals with the rest of the 
family, walking on two tip-toed feet, from one friend to 
another, and taking from each loving hand the dainti- 
est morsel on the plate?) Why shouid he catch mice 
for a living, when any day for years he had but to 
purr meaou in a significant way, and Mr. Win would 
milk a cow that he might lap warm milk? 

So Thomas slept on his blue cushion by the great 
parlor fire-place in winter, and stretched his plump 
legs on the shaded porch in summer, and if he went 
hunting sometimes, it was for nothing less than rabbits 
and squirrels, 
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As the years went on, his first friend Win, whom other 
people called Lieutenant Edson, went to the far West 
to watch the Indians; still he loved his home and 
everything in it, and never failed to ask each week 
about ‘Thomas Nute,” till Sue and Floss said their 
dear brother must have a picture of Thomas to com- 
fort him in his absence. 

So on this clear frosty morning, they had Tilly har- 
nessed to the single sleigh, into which they stepped 
lightly, receiving the basketed Thomas and many 
charges from their father. 

With them went their schoolmistress, Miss Briggs, 
who was tall and thin, with shining black hair in little 
curls, and with eyes that pricked you like chestnut 
burrs, and who detested cats, and went on this expedi- 
tion only because she would have no other chance that 
week to do a little shopping—match a skein of basting 
cotton, and get some real alpacca dress-braid, I be- 
lieve. ia 

As they drove out of the yard, all the thirty-nine 
turkeys followed them down the first hill, and shook 
their tails and waved their red neckties, and Bonchat 
Zlided across the street to visit her interesting family 
of grandchildren. 

When Thomas recovered from his astonishment, and 
found himself, for the first time in his life, shut up in a 
basket, and being whirled he knew not where, follow- 
ing, but never catching up with what seemed the 
breakfast bell, be lifted up his voice and wept audibly. 

Miss Briggs, the teacher, curled her straight lips, and 
said, ‘Do quiet the poor brute; it is a sin against hu- 
manity to torture dumb animals.” 

Sue’s heart said, ‘“‘ I’m glad she does think him human, 
at last. I only hope she'll continue to imagine him 
dumb.” Her lips said, ‘‘ Yes, ma’am,”’ and taking up a 
box of sweetmeats—little dice of frozen beef—she 
slipped a dainty bit beneath the lifted cover. 

Thomas was silent for a moment, then began again, 
and kept up his long, loud wail for the next five miles, 
over the steep hills and down the busy village street. It 
was really embarrassing to have the people stare, and 
even Floss and Sue grew fidgetty. 

At last they stopped before a high block of buildings, 


| 





and Sue took the basket, while Floss fastened Tilly, | 


and tenderly covered her with a warm robe. They 
waited on the sidewalk a little age for Miss Briggs, who, 


when she did return, was feeling somewhat soothed | 


by a more than usually good bargain in the store, then 
together they mounted three flights of stairs, entered 
the photographer's gallery, and closed all the doors. 
They opened the basket. Thomas lay for a moment 
in blank distress, then jumped out and slunk around 
the room, till he finally crouched in a corner in a very 
fluffy condition, purring and mewing in one breath. 
Only one object on earth had power to comfort him, 


in this strange garret, six miles from home, and that | 


was his own blue cushion, which Sue, by a sudden 
forethought, had thrown into the sleigh at the last 
minute. Still, with his usual caution, Thomas smelled 
it all over, but when it was once proved to be his very 


own, he jumped on the low table where it lay, and | 


snuggied down with a comforted little sigh. 

“Look, Miss Briggs,” said Sue, “his dear little eyes 
and lovely pink nose are all red with crying, and I 
verily believe—yes, it is—his ears are, too.” 

“Impossible!” replied that lady,who, tatting in hand, 
had seated herself at a remote window. ‘ Feline emo- 
tion is not so oppressive as to necessitate lachrymose 
expression. Consequently no discoloration of features 
can occur from that cause.” 

“But, Miss Briggs, just see for yourself,’ urged Floss, 
and Miss Briggs came, and examining him curiously, 
from a safe distance, was forced to believe her own 
eyes, quickened by her best steel-bowed nose-nippers. 
Thomas had been weeping. 

In the meantime, the photographer had come in, 
saying that he had hastened back from the post-office, 
because he heard a child crying on the stairs, and was 
sure he was wanted. 

Now was the picture to be taken, but the story shall 
be given in Thomas’s own words, as he told it that 
night to the little gray Major, his constant follower, to 
whom, however, he seldom cared to talk much. 

“When I saw that cushion, I was happy then—so 
happy—and I loved everybody, and I wouldn’t even 
have spit at horrid old dogs unless they were so far off 
they couldn’t hear. 


Sue sat down on the floor and put | 


her hand on me, and Floss told mea beautiful story, all | 


about little tender trout and pop-corns; and then a | 


great man, with whiskers as longas mine, stood behind 
a box and began to sing and whistle. You know, 
Major Whah, I never can bear to hear commonpeople 
sing, and I jumped down and went and asked him not 
to, and he laughed. Then Floss put me on my cushion 
and was telling me stories, and I was just shutting my 
eyes a little, when the man was talking to some cats. 
‘Kitty, Kitty, Kitty,’ says he, and I looked all about to 
see if you were there, Major, but I couldn’t see any 
kittens. 

“Then the man put a shawl on his bea, and said: ‘ All 
ready,’ and that made me think I wasn’t ready for 
anything, because they didn’t let me wash my face to- 
day once, and I had to wash myself before everybody, 
and Miss Briggs, who always says ‘Scat;’ and I was 


- . . | 
very much ashamed, and felt as if I had been having 


bad dreams. Then, pretty soon after I lay down, they 
gave me some delicious raw sweetmeats and talked so 
pleasantly ; and the man with whiskers that looks like 


me said, ‘Good fellow.’ Then if you will believe it, 
Whah—when I w: 


[ dreadful basket, and rang that horrid bell, and I wxs 


soangry. Lsaid meowww right out, but it didn’t ¢o 
any good; and then—and let it be a warning to you, 
little Whah—I was sorry that I ever put my paws into 
Aunt Hannah's mince-pie meat, or carried a live rabbit 
into Floss and Sue’s room when they were asleep, to 
see them open their eyes and jump, or driven Bonchat 
off from her own mice, or boxed your poor little ears, 
and just then IL heard a dog bark, right at my side, and I 
pushed the basket open—you know I have to protect 
the girls now that Lieutenant Win has gone—and 
Floss took me on my cushion, and we were not at home 


nor anywhere else, and Tilly was there close by, and | 


she wis going, and Floss was carrying me, and pretty 
soon I saw the store and my tree, and we had been 
away and got home again, and that’s all. Purr-er-r 
meanow, purrmeaw! He! f-f-f! Let my tail alonte, 
kitten! I have been having my picture taken.” 





The Chureh. 


HOME. 


The coming anniversary of the American Congrega- 
tional Union, we understand, is to be held at the Broadway 
Tabernacle in New York, and not in the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music, where it has been celebrated in previous years. 


The widow of a Reformed clergyman follows out one 


| of his wishes in giving $5,000 to the Lancaster, Penn., Semi- 


nary, to be devoted only to such “ pious, talented, self-deny- 
ing, and indigent young fhen who are willing to spend the 
first three years, at least, of their ministry in preaching the 
Gospel to the destitute in our own or in foreign lands.’ 


This is the season of the triennial changes in the 
Methodist pastorates. All over the country the preachers are 
breaking up old relations and packing their worldly goods 
for a removal to some new post to labor for another three 
years. To many it is doubtless a trying time, and we are not 
surprised to find the Zion’s Herald criticizing the system of 
itinerancy as a severe one, in spite of its advantages. 


A model dedication among the Methodists is de- 
scribed by the Northern Advocate as an occasion on which 
there is no debt to be canceled. The usual dedication it pro- 
nounces “a sort of coup d'état,” a time for the display of 
masterly money tactics. Sometimes the manceuvring is bril- 
liant and enthusiastic, and the victory easy and complete, 
while at other times the effort is long and desperate. But 
then the debt is usually raised. 


Not the least gratifying feature of many of the local 
revivals which come to our notice is the spirit of Christian 
union manifested by the various denominations in coming 
together at the meetings. The pastor of the Congregational 
church in Allegan, Mich., writes that an instance of this has 
occurred in that place, the Presbyterian, Methodist, and Bap- 
tist Churches having united with his in the good work. Two 
hundred conversions are recorded as the result of their har- 
monious labors. 


The ministers in the State of New York have a new 
law to observe in solemnizing the marriage ceremony. By 
the Act passed in February, if either of the twain shall not be 
personally known to the clergyman or magistrate, he must as- 
certain from them their right to contract marriage; and for 
this purpose, he may examine the parties or any other per- 
sons under oath, which he is authorized to administer. They 
must subscribe their names to the examination, and if they 
make any false statement, “they shall be deemed guilty of 
wilful and corrupt perjury, and shall be liable therefor.” 


The Committee on the Declaration of Rights in the 
Constitutional Convention of Pennsylvania have presented a 
report which opens as follows: ‘* We, the people of the com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, recognizing the sovereignty of 
God, and humbly invoking his guidance in our future des- 
tiny, do ordain and establish this Constitution.” The advo- 
cates of a religious amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States have recently been before this State Conven- 
tion urging their views, but with what effect does not appear. 
The recognition of the Creator, as expressed above, is found, 
if we mistake not, in almost all our State Constitutions, 


Do the necessities of the Congregational and Presby- 
terian Churches on the Pacific Coast require the establish- 
ment of two theological seminaries there, one for each de- 
nomination? This is a legitimate inquiry, in view of the 
fact there are in the country over one hundred such semina- 
ries, none of which are crowded, while many are able to do 
no more than sustain themselves. An increase of the num- 
ber can only be called for on the strongest grounds. The 
urgency May Or may not exist on the coast; but it is well 
known that the Congregational Seminary at Oakland has two 
or three professors and avery limited number of students, 
and the Presbyterian institution, which has not been organ- 
ized long, is furnished with a no larger working force. The 
latter now has an agent in the East endeavoring to raise 
funds for it, and the object, separately considered, is doubt- 
less a worthy one; but does not the condition of the Pacific 
coast all point toward union in such matters, especially in 
this case, where the course of study is almost precisely the 
same in both seminaries? 





More than a year ago, a number of missionaries in 
India and China wrote to their Home Boards to urge the estab- 
lishing of “‘ Missionary Professorship" in our theological sem- 
inaries, with the view of giving the much-needed special train- 
ing to those who propose to enter the foreign field. The first 
step toward this end has been taken by Union Seminary, in 
NewYork, by the appointment, already announced,of Rev. Dr. 
Prentiss to the new chair of Pastoral Theology and Missionary 
Work. While this is a beginning from which good results are 
anticipated, it is not enough. Other agencies besides a fixed 
lectureship are needed, and the suggestion of the Evangelist 
on the subject is worthy of attention. Could we have, it 


as so happy they put me in that says, such a veteran as Dr. Duff, his wisdom enriched by the 





lessons of a large and long experience, his heart ail agiow with 
missionary zeal—could we have such a man passing from 
seminary to seminary and addressing the assembled students, 
animating all alike with’a missionary spirit, so that, whether 
they remained at home or went abroad, their sympathy for 
the cause of missions would be full and strong—we can well 
imagine that this would mark a new era in the history of mis- 
sionary enterprise, and that a more efficient energy would be 


displayed both at home and abroad. 


The young ladies of St. John's Episcopal Church in 
Washington, who pledged themselves, about six years ago, to 
devote a certain amount of their time to benevolent work, and 
have since been organized into a most serviceable sisterhood, 
furnish an example that might well be emulated in a multi- 
tude of other parishes. These earnest women at first did ail 
sorts of church work, and finally started a children’s hospital 
on a small scale, a number of the sisters undertaking to 
manage it by living there for a month or more at atime in 
rotation. The enterprise prospered, and now a larger building 
has been rented, and the household has increased to forty 
mcmbers. Not long since, the sisterhood was publicly recog- 
nized by the Church as a ‘“*Community ”’ associated with it, 
and one of the young women took permanent charge of the 
hospital, “giving up her luxurious home for the plainest and 
simplest accommodations.” Her fellow-workers, at the same 
time, find increasing satisfaction in performing their several 
duties, such as visiting the poor, attending mothers’ meetings, 
and doing what only feminine hearts and hands can do. 

On Thursday night last the church built for the Rev. 
George H. Hepworth was dedicated for religious purposes. 
Drs. Budington, Ormiston, Taylor, and Tyng, Jr., assisted in 
the consecratory services. Mr. Hepworth emphatically claims 
that it is to be “‘a poor man’s church,” and to effect this in- 
tention the rent of the pews has been reduced fifty per cent. 
below the usual rate: while some of the best pews have been 
bought by wealthy members, and set apart to be “given, with 
discretion, to the deserving.’’ Another excellent proposition 
is that of keeping the church open every night, and giving 
it, for such as need such a consolation. as much of a home- 
feeling as possible. There is to be music, reading, conversa- 
tion, lectures, etc., and the presence every night of two of the 
trustees and one deacon, to give advice or help, and to pre- 
serve decorum. Other wise and helpful schemes are project- 
ed, such as a popular Bible-class, prayer-meetings, and a dis- 
pensary for the physical ills of such as need help. This large 
and prosperous church has been built up in a few months en- 
tirely from that vast congregation shut out for want of money 
from all satisfactory sanctuary privileges. Such a fact speaks 
volumes for the religious sentiment of the people, and pleads 
powerfully for some satisfaction that it can accept. The 
Church of the Disciples is the model for the kind of mission 
chapels that are really wanted. Its vast auditorium, contain- 
ing three hundred and sixty-eight pews, are all upholstered 
in crimson damask, its carpeted floors, its well-lighted spaces, 
and its magnificent organ, speak to the poor man’s suscepti- 
bilities just as powerfully as they do to the scholar’s and the 
millionaire’s, 


Interest in the free-pew system for churches seems 
to be reviving. The alleged impracticability and failure of 
the plan is denied from several quarters, its advocates giving 
many facts and figures in its favor. A writer in the Congre- 
gationalist finds that free churches are increasing faster than 
ever, and of twenty-five congregations he has a record of, 
only one has given up the system. The figures, however, 
which will create the most surprise come from the journal of 
the last Episcopal General Convention. Some one has taken 
the trouble to look into it and publish the statement that of 
1,154 churches of the denomination in the country, 575 are 
free. This is unexpected, and naturally excites the enthusi- 
asm of the investigator, who writes: “ Half our churches 
free; not only free, but in a large degree freed. The fact 
both cheers and emboldens ; for it tells that success is crown- 
ing the efforts to take God's churches out of the grasp of pri- 
vate capitalists. And it is through God's grace and the righte- 
ousness of the cause that so much has been achieved in only 
about a quarter of a century; achieved, too, against wealth 
and power and pride and social caste and vested rights and 
full possession not only of all the churches, but of all the 
ministry.”” But perhaps a critical analysis of these figures 
would present them in a somewhat different light; as, for in- 
stance, in the city of New York, out of 74 Episcopalian 
churches, 38 are “‘ pewed”’ and 36 free, but of the latter only 
seven are self-supporting against twenty-five of the former 
that require no assistance. Statistics in this matter, as in 
many others, do not prove all that they seem to upon their 


‘surface. In fact, it is safe to say that vigorous, liberal, self- 


sustaining free churches are as yet few in number in any de- 
nomination. As to the merits of the system, that is another 
question. 





FOREIGN. 

The influential Presbytery of Glasgow. of the Scotch 
Free Church, has voted to send up an overture to the approach- 
ing General Assembly, urging that body to pronounce in favor 
of the disestablishment of the State Church. This overture 
expresses a wide-spread feeling on the subject throughout 
Scotland. 


The influence of Pére Hyacinthe in Geneva appears 
to be dreaded by the Roman Catholics, as the Bishop of Poic- 
tiers and several Carmelitesand Dominicans haye gone to that 
city to neutralise the Pére’s preaching as far as possible. The 
liberal movement is spreading, however, and Hyacinthe draws 
immense audiences. 


Professor Seelye, of Amherst College, who has been 
in India during the winter, writes back that he has been 
preaching to many axdiences of the educated Hindoos, very 
few of whom are Christians, and has received respectful atten- 
tion from them. The India Statesman finds the Professor's 
addresses of a high order, and well fitted to his hearers. His 
remarks have intended to demonstrate the philosophical rea- 
sonableness.of a divine revelation, and to confute the notion 
which so frequently finds expression among the natives, that 
a religion which is good for one man is not necessarily good 
for another. 

The first temperance society under the auspices of the 
Church of Engiand was organized by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in London, on the 18th of February, and it isproposed to 
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bring to its support the entire clergy and laity in the kingdom, 
The movement springs out of a report recently presented to the 
Lower House of Convocation which showed that intemper- 
ance prevails to an alarming extent throughout Great Britain, 
and that the suppression of this great national evil should be 
undertaken by the Church in its collective capacity. The new 
organization has not as yet announced any very definite 
principles or plan of action ; but we judge, from observations 
made by some of the English journals, that the question may 
arise, whether total abstinence shall be advocated, or only 
“ sich abstinence as will subdue the flesh to the spirit.’ 


The recent iz portant edict of the Japanese Govern- 


ment, granting religious liberty to its subjects and tolerating | 


Christianity in the Empire, is mentioned more in detailin a let- 
ter to the Christian Intelligencer than in the first mail reports. 
The innovation was not formally proclaimed, but an order 
was simply sanctioned that all the prohibitions of the Christian 
religion that are posted throughout the land, and have been 
for two hundred years, shail be removed, and no more appear 
in the country to deter the people from embracing it. In this 
way, the Government, while desiring to place itself right in its 
relations to the Christian powers in the matter, has annulled 
the old law without producing much excitement among the 
ignorant masses. The writer adds that the members of the 
native church at Yokohama, when informed of the edict, 
called a meeting, and gave thanks to the Most High for hay- 
ing heard and answered their cries to him for deliverance. 
Should not Japan now become the field for more extended 
missionary operations ? 


Rev. Newman Hall is one of the three pastors of 
Surrey Chapel, London. Ina published letter, he states that 
they hope to lay the foundation of their new church edifice in 
June, for which they have been laboriously collecting funds, 
Sunday by Sunday, during the last twelve years. They are 
compelled to find another place of worship, because where 
they now are, the lease of ninety-nine years is about to lapse, 
and they lose all the buildings on the land without one farthing 
of compensation. Happily the site for the new chapel has 
been generously given by friends outside of the congregation. 
but funds for the building come in slowly, a3 the district in 
which Mr. Hall and his associates labor is made up of the 
poorer classes. Surrey Chapel is a familiar name throughout 
England; its services are in the interest of religion and phi- 
lanthropy; and it is visited by strangers from all quarters. 
The Church is formally united with no one denomination, al- 
though substantially Congregational in doctrine and practice. 
Mr. Hall has many friends in the United States, and they 
would regret at any time to learn that his labors were circum- 
scribed through lack of means. 


2astor Fisch, the President of the Evangelical So- 
ciety in France, is far from discouraged at the prospects of 
Protestantism in his country. ‘The circumstances of the 
nation,”’ he writes, ‘materially afd us, and that is a great 
consolation to usin our national trials. It is true the Catho- 
lic clergy are making untiring efforts to bring our country 
again under the yoke of the Romish Church, but the means 
employed are better calculated to estrange the people than 
to draw them back within the pale of the Church. In seeing 
the clergy eppose the desire of the nation for education, pro- 
gress and freedom, the hearts of the people are alienated 
from them. In spite of appearances, the abyss is widening 
around the Romish Church with the immense majority of 
our countrymen ; and it now remains to be seen whether our 
ignorant population, having lost their hold on their former 
faith, will grasp the truth which would feed and cleyate 
them, or whether, knowing nothing better. they would be- 
come the prey of atheism and anarchy. If it were ever ne- 
cessary to redouble our efforts, it is at this solemn hour.” 


The orchestra has found its way into some of the 
churches of England, where hitherto moderation in cere- 
monial and doctrine has been the rule, and “ Passion Music” 
is now rendered at certain services. The John Bull gives an 
account of the first performance of the Passion, according to 
St. John, by Bach, at St. Ann’s Church, Soho, in which the 
Gospel narrative was sung by the rector's son as tenor, and 
the Saviour’s part allotted to a bass voice. The chorales were 
distributed in the seats, that the congregation might join in 
singing them. The devotional effect of the performance is said 
to have been marked; but we notice that it is discussed princi- 
pally from an artistic point of view. On this occasion, the 
Bishop of London was present, and in his address he referred 
to the musical picture of the Saviour’s passion, which had 
been rendered as a part of the evening services, and earnestly 
beseeched all who listened to the Oratorio to remember that, 
as each scene passed before them, the eye of Christ was 
searching their hearts. 


The Week, 














(From is aseadiaie pa 1, to iliaie April’ 7.) 
To the list of Congressmen who refuse to participate 





members. Mr. Elliot, it is understood, will close up the af- 
faivs of the board. 


Western farmers have been in convention at Spring- 
field, Illinois, to protest against the exorbitant rates which 
they are forced to pay for transportation of produce to the 
sea-board markets. It is well known that some of them 
have this winter burned their corn for fuel, because the 
buyers would not, owing to high freights, give enough per 
bushel to pay for the raising. Their indignation has naturally 
led them to attempt resistance, and their resolutions are sig- 
nificant of future legisiation. One of them calls fora Bill to 
the effect that a State cannot create a corporation which it 
cannot thereafter control; and here is one which forecasts 
anew departure for the West in the matter of free trade: 


Resolved, That we are in favor of the immediate repeal of 


the protective duties on iron, steel, uinber, and ail materials | 


which enter into the construction of railroad cars, steam- 
ships, sailing vessels, and agricultural imple ments, and that 
we urge Congress to take immediate action for this purpose ; 
that cheap railroads and cheap ships are necessary to cheap 
freight, und that we invite the railroad companies to co-ope- 
rate with us to that end. 


A * Loeal Prohibition Bill” has been ordered to a 
third reading in the New York State Assembly, whereat those 
who favor the temperance cause greatly rejoice, and do not, 
let us hope, count too confidently upon the passage of the 
measure through the Senate. The Bill is quite strict in its 
provisions. It authorizes a separate vote in each town on the 
4th of November next. In such towns as vote in favor of 
local prohibition, the liquor trade, with certain exceptions, 
is made illegal for one year, or until the vote be reversed. 
Moreover, the vote can be reconsidered only upon petition of 
a majority of the electors. In case “local prohibition”’ is 
adopted, dealers may sell liquor for * medicinal, mechanical, 
and sacramental uses,” 
visions of the law, which are very strict. All this is very en- 
couraging in theory, but will informers and prosecutors be 
found any more readily under the new than under the old 
law? The drinking public have a great advantage oyer the 
abstainers, in that many of them are quite willing to set fire 
to the barns of justices of the peace, or of sheriffs, or indeed 
to knock the owners thereof incontinently upon the head, ia 
case the liquor vendors are pushed to the wall. For many 
years we have had laws, the proper enforcement of which 
would have saved many a poor fellow from drunken imbe- 
cility and a miserable death; and while we welcome every 
reasonable move toward the advancement of temperance, we 
always fear that when a crisis comes, the peace-loving and 
ordinarily non-combatant cold-water men will not toe the 
mark squarely, 

Nearly two thousend miles of very untrustworthy 
embankments border the Mississippi River and its tributaries. 
In 1861 these were in good condition, having been under State 
management for a dozen years. Then came the war. Work 
on the levees necessarily stopped, and has never, in an efficient 
way, been resumed. If the levees had been wholly let alone, 
they would have gone to ruin fast enough; but it was con- 


venient for both armies to use them from time to time, in | 
| emtrance to Halifax harbor. 


one way or another, and gradually the breaches became so 
large that neither the planters in their poverty, nor the States 
with their “ reconstructed” treasuries, could undertake the 
work of repair. When the Senate re-organized its committees 


at the beginning of the extra session just closed, a special one 
was appointed, composed of Messrs. Alcorn, of Mississippi: | 


Clayton, of Arkansas; West, of Louisiana; Schurz, of Mis- 
souri; and Gordon, of Georgia, with instructions to report 
upon the Mississippi levees, It is now announced that the 
Committee will take the work in hand during recess, and wiil 
have a Bill ready for Congress in December which will pro- 
pose some action by the Government, looking to the redemp- 


tion of those lands, now practically gone to waste, which used | 


to yield crops of cotton and sugar, worth, at the low prices 
then prevailing, some $74,000,000 annually. The old-time 
wealth would not at once return to these wonderfully fertile 
regions even if the levees were perfect, but it certainly can- 
not return while they are imperfect. A committee, counting 
Carl Schurz, formerly a Federal general, and John B,. Gordon, 
formerly a Confederate general, among its members, will not 
be suffered to go very much out of the way in its report, and 
the subject in hand is certainly of very great national import- 
ance, 


Rapid transit, in its various forms, still commands 
its full share of attention. Only one Bill is before the State 
Legislature at present—namely, that known as the “ Beach 
Pneumatic Tube.’ Our readers, doubtless, remember that a 
section of this tube was constructed under Broadway some 
two years ago, and has been on exhibition, at twenty-five 
cents a head, ever since. Farther legislation was, however, 
required before the tube could be practically useful, and to 
this end a Biil lately went to the Governor for signature. 
Upon this Mr. A. T. Stewart renewed the offer which is 
credited with having killed outright several rapid transit 
schemes which were on the point of being authorized, 
the projectors paying nothing for their franchise, or, at 





one, 


| ing 
bonds being given to observe the pro- | 








posure, 





designed by a doctor instead of an engineer. This lust gentie- 
man, however, has a pet plan for rapid transit upon solid 
masonry, and is, perhaps, a little prejudiced. 

s 





The New Jersey Legislature closed its session ia a 
blaze of anti-monopolist glory, which we regret to say cut 
minated at the finish in personalities verging upon the un- 
parliamentarian, and in a very pretty knock-down tight 
the lobby. These little irregularities are, however, entirely 
secoudary when viewed in comparison with the steady refusal 
of this Legislature 


in 


to be bribed or dragconed into tay: oring 
the great railroad corporation which sought 1 the 
between New York and Philadetphia. His Gracious 
sty Charles I. of England certainly deserves 
granted York 


to contre 
routes 


Maje -ur thanks 


for having to the Duke of lands in such a 






shape that New Jersey, and, by an easy transition, the New 
Jersey Legislature of to-day, naturally resulted. The figl 
over the amended railroad law continued until within four 
days of adjourument, and the excitement waxed hotter and 
hotter until the al nearly ununimous vote was taken. 
Trenion has not aecn such ve times since Washington 
crossed the Delaware and captured the Hessians in the mar- 


ket-place near a century 
Bill, as passed, 
whenever 


ago. * nong the 


enger tit 


features of the 
is a provision making ‘pa kets good 
presented, This will put a innumerable 
fallings-out between railroad Companies and travelers. One 
of the considerable law-suits of 
the practice of limiting the time 
used—we refer to that between Mr. Boston and 
the New York and New Haven railroad. The exampie ot 
New Jersey, in this respect, at least, will doubtiess be fol- 
lowed by other States, for the regulation is certainly a fair 
For the rest, this Legislature passed a Civil Rights Bill, 
like Mr. Sumner’s; rejected ajl the prohibitory laws, includ- 
“local option ;"’ declined to make education compulsory : 
made it lawful for women to serve as school trustees; and de- 


stop to 


most late years arose from 
during which a ticket can be 


Coleman of 


| clined to move the State capital to Elizabeth. Altogether, the 
| history of this Legislature is encouraging to the friends of 


political reform, for, whatever its short-comings may have 
been, it has effectually resisted a very strong moneyed com- 
bination against its independence. 


Hardly had the news of the sinking of the Northfleet 
in the English Channel grown stale, when one of the largest 
an 1 most completely equipped steamers ever built—the Atlan- 
tic, of the White Star line—ran upon the rocks outside Halifax 
harbor, and within a few minutes or hours, five hundred and 
twenty-two souls drowned in the breakers or died from ex- 
posure. Of the nine hundred and fifty-two persons who left 
Liverpool, only four hundred and thirty were saved, and 
among these there is not a single woman or child, the 
youngest being a boy twelve years old. This occurred at 
about a quarter past three o'clock on the morning of 
Tuesday, April Ist. On the day before, March 31st, the en- 
gineer had reported only a hundred and twenty-seven tons 
of coal left; and as the weather was threatening, Captain 
Williams decided to run into Halifax for a supply, rather 
than risk meeting a gale. At one o'clock P.M., the ship was 
supposed to be 170 miles from Sambro light, which marks the 
At midnight, the Captain be- 
lieving that the ship had run 122 miles, and that Cape Sambro 
was still 48 miles distant, went to his room, leaving orders 
that he should be called at three o'clock. The hour passed, 
but he was not called; fifteen minutes later the ship ran her 
bows 0. the reefs of Meagher's Island, bumped a few times, 
then stuck fast, and within ten minutes lurched heavily over 
to port, under the influence of the sea. The water rushed in 
so suddenly that hundreds of the passengers were drowned 
before they could reach the decks, and many of those who 
attempted to save themselves by swimming or by clinging to 
the wreck perished from the violence of the surf or from ex- 
Nevertheless, a goodly number were sayed, more 
perhaps than could reasonably have been expected under 
the circumstances. The ship's appear to have 
known their duties when the crisis came, and to have 
been faithful in performing them. Lines were promptly 
passed to the shore—no easy task in the darkness and confe- 
sion of such a scene—rockets were let off, unavailling efforts 
were made t» launch such boats as were not stove by the sea 
when the ship careened, and, indeed, nothing practicable 
seems to have been left undone by the officers after the ship 
struck. No one, however, has a good word to say for the 
crew, which, it is alleged, was picked up about the wharves 
at Liverpool, and was insubordinate and brutal to the last de- 
gree, many of the men taking advantage of the confusion to 
plunder wherever property worth taking could be found, 


officers 


That the Atlantic, after a passage not extraordin- 
arily rough, should run short of coal, led at first to the natural 
suspicion that the coal famine in England had caused the 
owners to economize. This, however, is contradicted by a dis- 


| patch from Liverpool, which says that the ship's average con- 


sumption of coal for eighteen voyages was 744 tons, and that 
she had on board for this voyage 967 tons. Unless, therefore, 
the engineer made a miscalculation regarding the supply of 
coal, the fact of its giving out is at present inexplicable. 


i 


With regard to the responsibility there is at this writing no 
reasonable doubt. Indeed, the Captain has adanitted, in his 
| testimony before the officials at Halifax, that he was out 
of his reckoning. It may fairly be assumed, then, that 


least, paying only the usual per-centages which meinbers 
of the three Houses naturally expect. Mr. Stewart's plan is to 
offer two million dollars for the franchise. This has hereto- 
fore had the effect of killing the measure under consideration, 


in the back-pay steal, we have this week to add the names of 
Vice-President Wilson; C, L. Merriam, of New York; C. W. 
Wiliard, of Vermont; and P. Van Trump, of Ohio. The threc 


first named are Republicans and the last isa Democrat. Only | but this time the Bill has been recalled from the Governor, | the chances were too closely calculated upon data which 
eighteen men, thus far, out of three hundred and seventeen! | and is probably by this tim: amended, so that if Mr. Stewart | were necessarily inaccurate; the ship having made the 
But then we ought to remember that $5,000 is a very pretty | will, within twenty days, pay into the city treasury two mil- | greater part of her voyage on “ dead-reckoning "'—that is 


sum to have eomarenstied oayer to one’s credit. lion dollars to guarantee the construction of the road, and | to say, without accurate solar observations. At about two 


See reimburse the existing company for their already incurred | o'clock on the morning of the wreck, a quartermaster, 
Mr. George William Curtis has resigned his position | expenses, he may have the franchise. Probably this will stop | Thomas, by name, had the instinct of danger so strong 
oe the Civil Service Advisory Board. There is ne denying | Mr. Stewart’s opposition. The Gilbert Elevated Road is at | upon him that he ventured a breach of discipline, and 


that this has a very bad look to the friends of General Grant's 
plan for reform. Mr. Curtis’ letter is not yet published, but 
its substance is authoritatively reported, his reasons for resig- 
nation being that “he regards several prominent appointments 
recently made by the President as an abandonment of the 
system of Civil Service Regulations.” Mr. Curtis would not 
lightly surrender such a responsible position any more than 
he would lightly assume it, and we are constrained to attach 
quite as much significance to his resignation of the office as 
we did to his acceptance thereof two years ago. The Advi- 
sory Board, as it was, may now be fegarded as j.aving ceased 
to exist, for Mr. Cattell has resigned; Mr. Medill is unable to 
serve. owing to the recently passed law forbidding Federal 
officers to hold local appointments; Mr. Cox is absent, and 
Messrs. Walker and Blackfan haye never been very active 





present, as it was when we last referred to it, the most promis- 
ing of the schemes now in progress. The contracts for its 
construction are actually signed, and unless the opposers of 
the road—for, of course, there are opposers—succeed in their 
protests, work will begin very shortly. As a proof of 
the practical usefulness of an iron-built viaduct, the Grecen- 
wich Street Road, which is comparatively of imperfect con- 
struction, has only one track, and is the first of its kind on the 
continent, has been running full, though rather infrequent 
trains all winter, and is heartily approved by at least one dis- 
tinguished and quite disinterested civil engineer. We may say, 
however, that another distinguished engineer, with whom we 
have talked on the subject of these roads, referred contemp- 
tuously to that in Greenwich Street as a “ foolish plaything,” 
and denounced the Gilbert Road as worthless, because it was 


spoke twice to the officers of the watch, remonstrating 
against holding the ship on her course. Not very unnaturally, 
according to naval etiquette, he was snubbed for his pains. 
Like a good sailor, however, he went to the wheel, and steered 
the ship until the look-out cried * breakers ahead,’ when he 
put the helm hard starboard, signalled the engineer to “ re- 
verse full-speed,” and went for axes to cut away the boats. 
The residents in the neighborhood of the wreck seem to hav= 
done everything in their power to help the castaways, anda 


| Church of England clergyman, the Rey. Mr. Ancient, is t.en- 


tioned as having shown great courage and energy in going 
with a boat’s crew to rescue the chief officer, who waa the 
last man on board, and who was well-nigh exhausted when 
this brave churchman with his crew came near enough to 
throw him a line. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR NATURALISTS. 

ROFESSOR AGASSIZ has planned an ex- 
Bm cellent novelty in his summer school for the 
instruciion of naturalists, to be established on the At- 
lantic coast, near New Bedford. Twenty-one profes- 
sors of eminence in different departments of natural 
history have volunteered their services freely, for the 
first season. The objects of study will be chosen with 
the view of practically instructing in the methods of 
zoological investigation and classification those who 
wish to become teachers of this science. A semi-official 
account says they will be, in part—extinet animals, 
compared with extant ones; the animals and plants of 
the deep sea; fishes and reptiles; birds and mammals; 
breeding, nests and eggs of birds; breeding and im- 
provement of the domestic animals; fish-culture ; 
drawing and painting animals; microscopic investiga- 
tions; insects injurious to vegetation, etc. In all these 
branches instruction will be given by means of actual 
practice and specimens. 

Mr. John Anderson, a retired merchant of New 
York, living at Tarrytown, has presented for the pur- 
pose of this plan, the beautiful island of Penikese, near 
New Bedford, containing about 100 acres, and worth 
$100,000, and has added the sum of 350,000 towards the 
endowment of the school. The enterprise can be put 
on a permanent basis with $200,000 more for the en- 
dowment, and $30,000 for immediate outlay in build- 
ings, steamer, dredge, etc. The income of foreign in- 
stitutions of this kind is much larger. The Zoological 
Society of London receives annually $100,000; the Nat- 
ural History Department of the British Museum, $100,- 
000; the Zoological Society of Amsterdam, $50,000; the 
Jardin des Plantes, $125,000; the Kew Botanical Gar- 
den, $100,000; the Berlin Aquarium, $50,000. It is be- 
lieved that the direct economical benefit to the nation 
of a school of practice and research like that now pro- 
posed will be very great. Professor Agassiz, it is said, 
in studying the embryology of barn-yard fowls, to dis- 
cover the best methods of improving their breed and 
productiveness, has sacrificed over 3,000 eggs. For a 
similar purpose, he has opened more than 2,000 turtles. 
The extension and improvement of the oyster-culture, 
fish-culture, and the breeding of horses and cattle, 
offer equally promising fields for scientific investiga- 
tion, which can scarcely fail to give important aid to 
the present empiricism of practice. 

a SPRING PHYSIC. 
7" { practice of taking physic in the Spring, 
to “ purify the blood,” is common among men 
and horses; but the latter, being involuntary victims, 
are not to blame; while the human bolus-gobblers 
and )bitters-gulpers should be ashamed of their ig- 
norance. The humors, pains, languors, and bilious- 
ness of spring naturally result from the coming of 
milder weather upon systems braced to maintain tem- 
perature and work against the cold. Our bodies are 
at this season, like our houses, apt to be overheated. 
What is needed is abundance of exercise, free bathing, 
spare diet, abstinence from stimulants—in short, a res 
duction in fuel and a promotion of the excretions of 
the body. So says the sensible fortnightly journal, 
Hygiene, which, we are glad to learn, is meeting with 
great success, having no “ pathy ’’ to push, and confin- 
ing itself to the prevention of disease—the medical 
science of the future. 


WHAT IS STEEL? 


M R. A. L. HOLLEY, a leading mechanical 

engineer of this country, and our foremost ex- 
pert in the Bessemer process, said, in a lecture before 
the Stevens Institute, at Hoboken: ‘** Before consider- 
ing the process and machinery, let us define the term 
steel. Steel is an alloy of iron which is cast while in a 
fluid state into a malleableingot. Any radical nomen- 
clature founded on chemical differences leads to end- 
less mistake and confusion. Ifsteelis defined as an alloy 
of iron containing carbon enough to harden it when it 
is heated and plunged into water, then puddled iron, al- 
though laminated and heterogeneous in structure, may 
be steel; and the finest product of the crucible, al- 
though crystalline and homogeneous in structure, 
may not be steel. The fundamental and essential dif- 
ference between steel and all other compounds of iron 
is a structural difference, and it is always easily de- 
termined, while steel and wrought iron cannot always 
be distinguished by chemical analysis. The same pro- 
portions of carbon, manganese, silicon and other ele- 
ments may exist in and similarly affect any malleable 
alloy of iron. Steel is, therefore, an alloy of iron 
which is cast into a malleable mass.” 

This definition has the virtue of including the Besse- 
mer product; but it seems to exclude the oldest varie- 
ties of steel, whiclr were made by the cementation pro- 
cess. We doubt if either physical structure or chemi- 
cal constitution can be made by itself the basis of a 
valid classification. 

NERVOUS ENERGY. 
R. L. 8. BEALE, in a recent number of the 
Microscopical Journal, speculates concerning the 
probable nature of the nerve current, and rejects the 
chemical and vibratory theories, as well as the preva- 


lent belief of physiologists that this current is some 
unknown form of energy, different from heat, elec- 











tricity, etc., but correlated with them. As Dr. Beale 
is noted for his hostility to the physicists, this oppo- 
sition to physical theories is not surprising; but it is 
surprising that he falls back on the notion that the 
nerve current is ordinary electricity, which he con- 
siders “‘more than probable,” though not proved. 
This view has, so far as we know, scarcely any sup- 
porters among scientific physiologists. It is generally 
believed to have been quite overthrown; and it will 
take ail Dr. Beale’s acknowledged ability and fame to 
make ic stand up again. 


CONTROLLING SEX IN BUTTERFLIES. 


[* the American Naturalist for March, Mrs. 
Mary Treat describes a number of experiments 


with the larva of butterflies, which go to show that | 


sex is not determined in the egg of the insect, but de- 
pends upon the amount of nourishment furnished to 
the larva. Almost without exception, those which 
were fed as long as they could eat, before going into 
the chrysalid state, proved to be females, while the 
half-starved and stunted larvee became males. These 
observations are quite novel, so far as we know, and 
will doubtless require confirmation. Their important 
bearing upon embryological science is evident. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

HE RepusBiicaAN MOvEMENT in England is certainly 
increasing very rapidly. There are twenty-eight Re- 
publican clubs in England, Wales, and Scotland together, four 
of which are in London, one in Wales, two in Scotland, and 
the rest in the provincial cities of England. They hang to- 
gether well, have no dissensions among themselves, and stand 
by their men. The fine recently imposed by Judge Brett upon 
Mr. Odger (indirectly, by making him pay the heavy costs of 
his suit for having said the Prince of Wales could never suc- 
ceed to the throne without a protest), has been promptly paid 
for him, P. A. Taylor, M.P., and Thomas Hughes, M.P., be- 
ing among the subscribers. The Republicans are just now 
circulating large numbers of a pamphlet, by Mr. Austin 
Holyoake, entitled, ‘* Would a Republican Form of Govern- 
ment be suitable for England?’’’ The inclusion of woman 
suffrage in the Republican programme shows that the Radi- 
cals have no faith in the contention of Disracli that it would 
be a conservative measure. They will gradually be more 
willing to risk the measure than the Tories, when it comes to 
the point. The crisis of this question is approaching, and a 
vast number of ladies have petitioned both Disraeli and Glad- 
stone to support it. Some hope has been gathered from the 
fact that Mr. Stansfeld has been equal to the innovation of 
appointing a woman to be one of the local Government Board 
Inspectors, with the usual salary. The lady is Mrs. Nassau 
Senior, widow of the distinguished author. Her duty is to 
inspect the dwellings and general treatment of children who 
are boarded out.—Moncure Conway, in Cincinnati Commercial. 


PEOPLE THAT WE HatTeE.—There are some subjects 
on which we feel more deeply than we have ever “given 
out” in editorial or on the platform—some people toward 
whom we harbor the most bitter intentions, although we have 
never before publicly denounced them. There is the man 
who makes furniture and bed-casters, and * heads down” the 
little axles so poorly, that, after trundling about for a brief 
season, the little wheels run off, and the stumps snag the car- 
pet. Wehate him. There are all the men who ever had any- 
thing to do with devising the fastenings to Car-windows. We 
hate them jointly and generally, and we should like ever so 
much to head a party which would never vote for one of 
them. We hate subscription-book agents. We hate inventors 
of yeast-powders. We hate the inventor of the shirt-button, 
and should like to kick him out of the west end of the depot 
with a locomotive, clear round the world, and in at the east 
end again. We hate the fellow who is ** perfectly candid,” 
the other one, who “ means it all for your good,” and the 
other one, who is going to speak “only just a minute,”’ and 
“make just one other point.’’ We know it is heathen, but we 
are satisfied that we are hopelessly incorrigible in these deep- 
seated enmities.—Springfield Republican. 

Tuer FooutsH FrrenDs.—In the depths of a forest 
there lived two foxes who never had a cross word with each 
other. One of them said, one day, in the politest fox lan- 
guage, “ Let’s quarrel.” ‘“ Very well,” said the other, ‘tas 
you please, dear friend. But how shall we set about it?” 
“Oh! it cannot be difficult,” said fox number one; “two- 
legged people fall out; why should not we?” So they tried 
all sorts of ways, but it could not be done, because each one 
would give way. At last, number one fetched two stones. 
“There!” said he, “ you say they're yours, and I'll say they’re 
mine, and we will guarrel, and fight, and scratch. Now, I'll 
begin. Those stones are mine!” ‘“ Very well,” answered 
the other, gently, “‘you are welcome to them.” “ But we 
shall never quarrel at this rate!’’ cried the other, jumping up 
and licking his face. ‘ You old simpleton, don't you know 
that it takes two to make a quarrel, any day?" So they gave 
it up as a bad job, and never tried to play at this silly game 
again. I often think of this fable when I feel more inclined 
to be sulky than sweet.—Children’s Hour. 

THE PoreT WHITTIER CONFUSED.—An amusing story 
is told of the Poet Whittier, who is as modest as he is gifted. 
He was in the city not long since, and went to hear Rey. E. 
H. Chapin speak a lecture, somewhere up-town. The clergy- 
man was eloquent, as usual; his discourse, interlarded with 
highly-wrought passages of rhetoric, closing with a stirring 
poetical quotation, so well delivered that the Quaker bard 
applauded with the rest. Some one sitting next him inquired, 
“Do you know, Mr. Whittier, who is the author of that ex- 
tract?” “No; Ido not. It sounds familiar, and I like the 
sentiment.’ ‘* Why, the lines are yours, Mr. Whittier. You 
must remember them. They are from your famous anti- 
slavery odes.”’ ‘So they are,’’ said Whittier, after a little re- 
flection, and blushing like a school-girl caught reading her 
first love-letter. ‘I really did not recall them. Indeed, they 
sounded so much better than they ever sounded before that 
it is not strange that I failed to recognize them.” The poet, 
thoroughly sincere, did not recover for some time from the 
embarrassment of outwardly acclaiming his own composition ; 
but bas now come to regard it as so good a joke that he tells 
it of himself.—New York Letter to Chicago Tribune. 





STORIES ABOUT BEADLES.—A church in the north 
country which needed a pastor had a beadle who took an ace. 
tive interest in all proceedings taken to fill up the vacancy. 
One of the candidates, after the afternoon service was over, 
put off the cloak in the vestry and stepped into the church, in 
which our worthy was just putting things to right. “I was 
just taking a look at the church,” said the minister. “ Ay, 
tak’ a guid look at it,”’ said the beadile, “ for it’s no likely ye'll 
ever see itagain.” Ata country church, a young minister from 
the west, and a great swell, came to do duty one Sabbath. En- 
tering the vestry, he doffed his coat and vest previous to 
donning the cassock and cloak, and looked round for the 
looking-glass, which generally forms part of the vestry 
furniture. He searched, however, in vain. At last, losing 
patience, he cried out, “Church offisaw, church offisaw!” 
After calling for some time, the head of a gray-haired man 
peered in at the door, and a stentorian voice demanded, 
“Whats yer wull?” ‘* Where's the mirraw?" demanded the 
minister, “Sir?” saidthe other. “The mirraw—the looking- 
glass,” said the minister, impatiently. ‘Oh, the looking-glass. 
Ye see, oor minister's sic a handsum man naterally, that he 
doesna need a lookin’-glass; but Ull bring ye a pail o' water, 
if ye like.” 

—An amusing story about Thiers is going the rounds 
of Paris now, said to have been told of himself by the Presi- 
dent at one of his last receptions. M. Thiers was walking one 


| morning lately alone in the new camp which he kas es- 


tablished near Versailles. He saw a soldier stationed on 


| guard, and at the moment, vigorously engaged in eating bread 





and cheese. “Good morning, mon garcon,” said M. Thiers. 
“*Good morning, ma petite vieille " (my little old woman), re- 
plied the soldier. “Eh bien! You don’t get tired, do you, of 


your camp life?’’ “That depends on the hour. At present, 


not. I am off duty, and am eating my bread and cheese, as 
you see.” ‘ And the camp bread, it’s good, isn't it? I find it 
far superior to that they gave us before.”” “Tiens! Do you 


eat it? What are you, then? Are you an oil merchant or a 
hospital nurse?” ‘ Better than that,’ replied M. Thiers. 
“Bah! Then you’ré a second lieutenant.” “ Better than 
that.”” ‘“‘Captain?’’ ‘ Better than that.’’ “General?” “ Bet- 
ter than that ; I'm the President of the Republic.” ** You are 
Thiers: Sacrebieu! Then quick, hold my bread and cheese, 
so I can present arms to you!”’—Paris Letter. 

—Grace Greenwood, alluding to recent exhibitions 
at the seat of Government, says: The unsatisfactory nature 
of these explanations, the failure of our great expectations, 
the precarious condition in which honorable gentlemen are 
left, after all their frantic efforts to “ set” themselves right 
before the country, reminds me of the mournful foundering 
of a Mississippi steamboat, as described by an eye-witness :— 

* She hove and sot, and sot and hove, 
And high her rudder flung; 
And every time she hove and sot, 
A wusser leak she sprung.” 


—Ata convivial gathering of actors in New York, the 
other night, John Brougham told this dream: “I dreamed, 
the other night, that I died. I went directly to the celestial 
gate. St. Peter sat there unmoved, holding his keys. I asked 
him to open the gate. The saint shook his head and replied, 
‘No actors admitted here.’ There was one place I knew I 
could enter, and I started for the region below. To my sur- 
prise I was refused admittance; the keeper gruffly saying, 
‘We want no shams here.’ I turned again for the celestial 
gate; when I came in sight, I was surprised to see Lester Wal- 
lack passing through. I hurried up, but before I could reach 
St. Peter the gate closed with a jar that shook the whole place. 
I demanded admittance. The sullen answer came back, ‘ No 
actors admitted here.’ ‘ But you have just admitted Lester 
Wallack |’ * Yes,’ said St. Peter, ‘but everybody knows that 
Lester Wallack is no actor.’’’ And the boys roared. 

—A man in London who had made a fortune as pro- 
prietor of a newspaper wanted to name a vessel * The Printer’s 
Devil,” in memory of his old business; but that name being 
thought too long, the craft was called “The Devil” forshort; 
and this name proving prejudicial to the owner, he finally 
got it changed to ‘** The Newsboy.” 

—Under the head of the Sanctuary of Superstition, 
the Index gives us some very funny advertisements, of a 
religio-commercial sort, collected from Christian papers, such 
as: 

BUTLER WANTED—MUST BE A SINGLE MAN and one of the 
Lord’s redeemed ay * A Scotchman preferred, Address 
Mr. Allen, Inchmartin, Inchture, Perth. 

And in its advertising columns it gives us the following : 

WANTED, in a city of the West, two efficient lady teachers 


that are free from all religious —. Applications will 
be received at the office of the Index. 


—‘They think they are pious when they are only 
bilious,”’ remarked the famous Tom Hood on ofe occasion. In 
speaking of the late Rev. Dr. Moses Stuart, the venerable 
Rey. Dr. Todd, of Pittsfield, says: ‘‘ Professor Stuart was a 
decided dyspeptic ; and I now can see that he was injudicious 
as to the amount and the violence of his exercise, and also in 
the time of day when he took it. I have no doubt that he and 
the good Dr. Payson often mistook the miseries of a weak 
digestion for the hiding of God's face; and that they uttered 
many groans of agony over their sins, which groans were 
really the results of a morbid state of the stomach.” 

—‘“T think John labors under the impression that he 
is not wanted here," said Prunkins to his wife, at the same 
time nodding his head in the direction of her nephew. “Oh, 
don’t trouble yourself about that,’’ replied the wife; ‘* John 
is too lazy to labor unde. anything, even an impression.”’ 


—A smart boy, having been required to write a com- 
position on some part of the human body, expanded as fol- 
lows: “*The Throat—A throat is convenient to have, espe- 
cially for roosters and ministers. The former eats corn and 
crows with it; the latter preaches through his'n and ties it 
up.” 

—There is a good story told of Bishop Macrorie. He 
—the Bishop—was sitting next to a Yankee navy captain, who 
said to him: “* You have in your province two rival Bishops, 
C— and another fellow ; which of them do you incline to?" 
“Tam the other fellow,” said Macrorie 

— James,” said a young wife to her husband, 2 few 
days after marriage, “‘you were honest enough to tell me 
that the chimney smoked, but why didn’t you tell me that you 
smoked yourself?" 
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The Little Folks, 


GOD'S LITTLE STARS. 
BY MARSHALL 8. PIKE. 
* ITTLE stars that cluster 
In the shadowy deep, 
When you lose your luster, 
Do you fall asleep? 

















* Every day, all summer, 
{ have looked on high 
For some stur-eyed comer 
In the sunny sky: 


** But you come at twilight, 
Peeping overhead, 
Through my chamber sky-light, 
When I'm gone to bed. 


* When to-night you glisten 
In the sky so clear, 
I shall wait and listen 
Till your wings I hear.” 


But the dew-drops’ sprinkle 
Shuts the flowers they keep; 

So the star-beams’ twinkle 
Closed her eyes m sleep, 


Then each starry figure 
Formed some little elf, 

Fairy-like, nor bigger 
Than she was herself. 


*Round her bed they linger, 
And her breath is calm ; 

Touched by ange!l’s finger, 
She is free from harm. 


Hark! they ope dream’s portal, 
And their voices call: 
* Little stars, sweet mortal, 
Never sleep at all. 


* Like the new-born spirit, 
We are bright above ; 
Light we there inherit 
From the fount of love. 


* There we always sparkle 

In our homes of birth ; 
But when night-shades darkle, 

Then we come to earth. 


“We with light admonish, 
In seme vision bright, 
And the wicked perish, 
With some fearful fright! 


“ But the good who slumber 
Angels hover near ; 
And the souls they number 
Rest, and feel no fear. 


* Now, sweet child, awaken— 
Morning cometh nigh, 
When our track is taken 
Homeward to the sky!"" 


ROCKLAWN COTTAGE, MAss. 





ROBBIE “WASHES MUSLINS.’’ 
BY OLIVE THORNE. 


()*? warm morning Robbie heard mamma say, 

‘*T must wash mustins to-day.”” He remembered 
it, because when she did that, he always stayed in the 
kitchen and helped her, and he liked the kitchen be- 

sause there were so many nice things in it to play 

with. 

After breakfast, mamma put on his hat, and told 
him he might play in the yard. So he took his little 
cart and the kitchen shovel, and hauled dirt and played 
he was a rag man, for a long time. 

All this time mamma was working in the kitchen, 
washing a great pile of embroidered muslin and lace 
collars, and undersleeves. It was long ago, before 
ladies wore linen cuffs and collars that can go into the 
wash like the other things. 

Well, after washing, and starching, and “ clapping,” 
and drying in towels, mamma stood over the ironing 
table, and ironed, and crimped, and frizzed, and “ did 
up” the whole lot. It took all the morning, and after 
lunch she went to her room tired and warm, and laid 
down on the bed to rest. 

Pretty soon Robbie came in, and went straight up to 
mamima’s room. Mamma heard him, but she was 
almost asleep, and didn’t want to open her eyes. Rob- 
bie played around quietly for some time. First he 
harnessed his t orse. His ‘‘ Kitty horse’’—as he called 
her—was a gray rocking horse, with the rockers broken 
off. She had seen a great deal of service, and there she 
stood—all ready harnessed—under the. table in the 
corner. Robbie dragged her out, put her in the middle 
of the floor, and went on to fix his wagon. He put 
two chairs face to face—a little apart, with mamma’s 
cutting board between—resting on the rounds of each. 

“T dess I'll have some boxes to my ’spress wagon,” 
he said to himself. So he went to the corner of the 
room where he kept his treasures, and got half a dozen 
strawberry boxes, which he had saved from the kitchen 
fire. These he piled up in his wagon, and started off 
as a pedler, crying: 

‘* Etra-a-a-w-breez! 
cents a box!” 

After a while he happened to think it was muddy in 


Stra-a-a-w breez! only two 





the streets, so he went to the closet, brought out his 
little rubbers, and put them on to Kitty’s forefeet. But 
that didn't look quite right, for Kitty had two more 
feet. Back he went to the closet, and after hunting 
awhile found his winter overshoes, which he brought 
and put on Kitty’s hind feet, and droll enough she 
looked, I can tell you. 

When he got tired of this, he looked around for 
something to do next. His eyes fell on the pile of 
muslins that mamma had laid on the table when she 
came up from the kitchen, and unfortunately he re- 
membered what she had said in the mornjng. Now, 
he had seen her wash muslins, and as he looked at 
them, an idea struck him, 

* Poor mamma's tired!’’ he said, softly, glancing at 
her where she lay, half asleep. ‘I dess I'll wash ’em 
all clean.”’ 

The slop jar stood by the wash-stand, half full of 
water, all handy. The innocent little mischief climbed 
on a chair, grasped the whole lot in his two dirty little 
hands, got down, and plunged them into the slop jar! 
Then taking the soap from the wash-stand, he prepared 
to give them a good rubbing. But the splash of water 
aroused mamma. 

“Robbie, what are you doing?” she asked, sleepily. 

* Noffin’ much,” said Robbie, *“* just washing. Ain’t I 
a pretty good washer?” 

“T guess so, but don’t get wet,’ said mamma, lazily 
opening her eyes. 

**Why, Robbie!” she said, hastily, “‘ you mustn’t wash 
in the slop jar! What are you washing?” 

“Washing muslins, all nice, but they won’t come 
clean without a wringer.” 

Mamma sprang up, glanced at the table, and then at 
the dirty muss in the slop jar. 

““Why,Robbie Rievor!” she exclaimed, hastily, ‘have 
you got my muslins in that dirty water?” 

‘Course I have,” said Robbie, innocently drawing 
up a handful of draggled lace and muslin. ‘ I’m help- 
in’ you, ’cause you’re tired.” 

Well, what could she say, with the earnest little face 
turned up so innocently to hers? 

*“ Oh, Robbie! Robbie! You don’t know how much 
trouble you’ve made mamma!”’ shesaid, hastily fishing 
the things out of the jar, and dropping them into the 
bowl of clean water. ‘Three more hours of work in 
the hot kitchen!” 

Robbie did not understand yet, but he saw that 
mamma felt bad, and he was a tender-hearted little 
fellow. When she had left the unfortunate muslins in 
the bow] to soak, and sank into her rocking chair, dis- 
couraged, he came up to her with quivering lip: 

“Mamma, you said you was going to wash ’em.” 

“ Yes, dear,” said mamma, putting her arm around 
him, and*drawing him up to her, ‘*but I did wash 
them while you were playing in the yard, and ironed 
them, and they were all ready to put away, and now 
I'll have to do it all over again. Arn’t you sorry?” 

“Yes, I'm sorry,’’ said Robbie, penitently, adding, a 
moment after—as he remembered what cured all his 
troubles—‘‘ mamma, I’ve gotakiss for you. Don’t you 
want some sorry kisses? "’ 

Mamma took the sorry kisses, and the next time she 
did up muslins, she took care to put them away. 





DAME NATUREF’S HOUSE-CLEANING 
DAYS. 
BY FRANKIE B., CALLAWAY. 


i - is the use of rainy days ?” I hear the 

children saying. This is Saturday; and how 
many bright little air-castles have been dashed to 
pieces by those rattling ramdrops, only the children 
know as they gaze out, with rueful faces, at the lower- 
ing skies, dripping trees, and streaming walks. 

But think a moment, children. Would our house be 
fresh, and clean, and pretty to live in, if Ellen were 
never allowed to have her washing, and scrubbing, 
and house-cleaning days ? Neither would the world 
stay fair and beautiful if Dame Nature were not al- 
lowed to have her house-cleaning days. 

She is not so orderly in all parts of the world as she 
is here. In some countries, she does not give them a 
good scrubbing up for six months at a time, and then 
the dust grows so thick that people can scarcely 
breathe; the flowers die; the grass withers up, and the 
fields are almost as brown there in the middle of 
summer as they are herein the winter. In fact, the 
faces of these countries grow so fearfully dirty that 
Dame Nature has to go to work and wash and scrub 
them for six months at a time to make them look any- 
ways respectable. 

Perhaps you would like to live in those countries 
where a rainy day is scarcely ever known? I think it 
would make your tender little hearts ache to see their 
miles and miles of desert sands, and their trees which 
can afford no fresh green leaves for want of rain, 
but are clothed, instead, with sharp, cruel thorns. 

I never knew anyone to spend arainy day in the 
woods; but I imagine it would be fun to see the frolic- 
some winds putting things to rights, sweeping up the 
dry leaves, and dancing with the wild flowers, while 
above, the raindrops scour every leaf, and, tumbling 
down, brighten the blades of grass and wash the dusty 
roads. 

But not one atom of dust or one dry leaf is wasted, 
for Dame Nature is a very economical lady. Last 
year’s flowers and leaves are used up in making this 








year’s carpet of bright green grass, with its embroid- 
eries of violets, while many of the leaves that swing 
against the blue have doubtless swung there oft be- 
fore. In a hundred years, the woods and pastures 
round will bc just as orderly as they are to-day, be- 
cause, every year, the cast-off garments of the trees 
and flowers will be swept up and torn to pieces by the 
winds and rain,and used in manufacturing new and 
beautiful ones. 

To be sure, these house-cleaning days are not lovely. 
Dame Nature looks dismal in her work-a-day gar- 
ments of gray, and all out-doors looks dreary, and 
sloppy, and tearful, But see! the setting sun is shin- 
ing out, and how fresh and beautiful the broad land- 
scape looks in the clear evening air! Dame Nature 
rolls up her cloud-dress from her blue petticoats, co- 
quettishly, to display the rosy lining. Her faithful 
servants, the wind and rain, sink down to rest. The 
earth is clean; their work is done, 





BABY DE WITT. 


BY MARY L. RITTER. 


HE earth was too cold and too drear for him, 
Too dark and chill the day ; 
So the angets came, with their tender love, 
And bore our darling away. 


He couid not stay for the balmy spring, 
For the daisy’s starry eyes, 

For the blossoms, and birds, and early leaves, 
And the yellow butterflies, 


He will find them all in the better land 
Where his sinless soul has flown ; 

And we smile through tears when we think of him, 
An Angel, and yet our own. 


An Angel whose dimpled hands shall keep 
Our feet from the paths of sin ; 

Our child, to wait at the Gates of Pearl, 
And lead us gently in. 





“All Talk and no Cider..—A gathering was 
once held in Pennsylvania, nominally to aid in drink- 
ing a barrel of excellent cider, but really for political 
talk and pipe-laying. Much time wasspent in talking 
and it was getting late, and some were growing very 
thirsty, and began to feel that they had been imposed 
upon) by being invited to meet to assist in disposing of 
a barrel of cider and compelled to listen to political 
talk; and so the impatient and thirsty ones began to 
grumble and to say: * It’s all talk and no cider,” 





PUZZLES. 
SCRIPTURAL ACROSTIC. 
The initials form a password. 
One who dwelt in the top of a rock. 
Whose carpenters built a house for David ? 
Who became a servant under tribute ? 
Where God talked with a man. 
Who was sent to Antioch? 
The name of a rock. 
The name of a well. 
A place of vineyards. 
A city that was forgotten for seventy years. 
A land containing gold and surrounded by a river. 
APPLETREES. 
AN HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 
Fifty-seven letters. 
10, 44, 11, 3, 52, 54, an English consort. 
7, 39, 55, 49, 15, 1, 2, 45, 42, 9, 57, a French king. 
18, 5, 35, 6, an English queen. 
, 22, 24, 11, 18, a Roman emperor. 
41, 20, 13, 28, 29, 17, a beautiful ancient queen. 
23, 31, 56, 26, an English title. 
27, 22, 52.1, 55, 8, 35,a king of Rome. 
12, 14, 36, 17, 44, 57, 46, the name of two kings of the seventeenth 
century. 
56, 36, 48, 16, 19, 43, 47, a famous English nobleman. 
53, 32, 40, 17, 34, 33, an English king. 
46, 51, 8, 5, 25, a river on which a renowned city is situated. 
4, 5, 37, 12, 35, where Moreau defea the Austrians. 
50, 38, 10, was brought to Europe by the Dutch, in 1610. 
The whole is an historical fact. ELsze. 
DIAGONALS. 
To gather slowly. 
Something preserved in remembrance. 
A cave and a verb. 
A valued friend of Napoleon I. 
Leaves of a plant, used as a medicine. 
Gero. L, ADAMS, 
CROSSWORD. 
My first is in mud, but not in dirt, 
My second in cape, but not in skirt, 
My third is in time, but not in cleck, 
My fourth is in hood, but not in frock, 
My fifth in Henry, but not in Harry, 
My sixth in Emma, but not in Carry, 
My seventh in panther, but not in roe, 
My eighth in tiger, but not in doe, 
My ninth in hinges, but not in door, 
My tenth in calix, but not in flower, 
My eleventh in steeple, but not in tower. 
Study me that you may know my relations. Honest W. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 19. 
Scriptural Enigma.—“ They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.”— 
BUNNY, MOLLIE, LAC, SABIN, VIOLA, E. P. REDFIELD. 
X Puzzle.— G_ arnitur_ EB 


Rago 
U ttere R 
F urnitur EB 
* Rompu is an English word used in Heraldry. 
Numeral.—No. 1. Vi-o-li-n.—BUNNY, ISABEL, MOLLIE, LAC, SA- 
BIN, VIOLA. 
No.2. Codicil.—BUNNY, ISABBL, MOLLIE, LAO, SABIN. 
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THE CROSS ON TRINITY SPIBE, 


BY MARY E. ATKINSON, 


TINHE sea-fog drifted in with wind and tide, 
[ And blotted out the moonlight on the bay ; 
When morning broke, its white veil, far and wide, 
Along the river and the city lay. 


Across the stream, shore called to hidden shore 
To guide the pilot through the baffling cloud 

Day grew, and busy life surged more and more 
Down the great city, "neath its dim gray shroul 


Mist lay on Wail Street, noisy with the press 
Of madly-eager worshipers of gold; 

While leud, between the shrines of wortdliness, 
The roaring wheels of greedy Mammon rollei. 

When lo! the Cross! [t caught the sun's bright g 
In its serene, unclouded atmosphere ; 

And, piercing through the fog with golden beam, 
The holy symbo! shone in splendor clear. 


No faintest outline of the tapering spire, 
The cross alone, like that celestial sign 
Which burned on eastern skies in lines of 

Before the startled gaze of Constantine. 


Alas! for some, the narrow golden rim 
Of one poor, paltry, possible dollar shines 
More glorious than the crowns of seraphim : 
Such scorn God's tokens and His silent signs. 
But to the souls who saw, Christ's pitying love 
Was pleading, o’er earth’s sin, and greed, and strife: 
“ Ah, ye who feed on ashes, look above! 
Come unto Me, and eat the bread of life!" 
NORTON, Mass. 





DOGS. 


BY CHARLES W. JENKINS. 

N AN is an incarnate contradiction. From time 
a immemorial he has poured upon the dog un- 
mitigated contempt. He has lavished upon this animal, 
of all others, sneers, insulting Comparisons, curses, and 
abuse of every sort. Yet, the world over, he has chosen 
this much despised creature, this theoretical embodi- 
ment of all the meannesses, for his companion and 
friend. The inference is plain. Man is a hypocrite. so 
completely disguised that he does not know himself. 
He walks erect; he pretends to be his own master; he 
affects high-born tastes; he assumes to be governed by 
reason; 2nd he therefore takes it upon himself to look 
down upon the brutes. He reaches the height of self- 
imposition when he contemns in speech the very 
animal that he most resembles, the being that he has 
drawn to himself by actual affinity, to which he has 
universally awarded the greatest share of his confi- 
dence. 

The child who put a tail to her sketch of a man 
and called it a dog, may not have been a superior 
artist, but she was an unconscious philosopher. Canine 
qualities are not so rare among the children of Adam 
that much more than a caudal appendage need be 
added to give a semblance of identity. The dog, like 
man, is distinguished by his power of self-adaptation. 
There is no climate so severe, no condition of life so 
unlike arother that he cannot thrive under it. He is 
the only animal that has followed man into every 
corner of the earth, sharing his many changes and de- 
veloping under each of them new abilities. He is 
equally at home drawing a sledge over Arctic snows, or 
watching sheep in the sunny pastures of Spain. He can 
prosper ina state of the wildest independence, as in 
Thibet, where he hunts and wars and robs with all the 
lawlessness of a North American Indian or of a feudal 
baron; or he can bend his neck to the most abject 


slavery in carts and churns, as if he were a veritable | 


descendant of Canaan the accursed. He accommodates 
himself to the personal habits, tastes, and intelligence 
of his human associates as readily as if he could read the 
books of etiquette and understand the curtain-lectures 
which produce a humble and orderly deportment in 
them. He can assume @ignity on occasions, and sit un- 
moved by the clamor of those whom he considers mere 
puppies; he can show himself grim and surly; he can 
despise cats and make them feel the terror of his mere 
frown; he can throttle an interloper and drag him 
down to death; or he can descend from this majesty of 
demeanor, and skulk and fawn and trifle, as if folly and 
meanness were the chief end of existence. Could a 
police justice show greater versatility of manners and 
mood? He can learn to lie in ladies’ laps while caressed 
by dainty fingers, or to lead the chase for hours, un- 
wearied, relentless, with every faculty drawn tense to 
the acomplishment of one object, as if luxury were 
not even a permissible dream. Does it then become 
man, who-is now a gentleman, now a cut-throat, now 
a ladies’ pet, now a fighter of the stars in their courses, 
to despise an animal that has learned, like himself, to 
take things as it finds them, and to make itself over 
accordingly? Descend, oh vain-glorious man, “from 
your pedestal of self-conceit, and mark these inherent 
likenesses! 

The dog’s social nature is of a higher order than ts 
commonly admitted. His devotion to man is often 
scorned as the sign of abjectness. 
of true nobleness, which always includes humility. 





It is rather a mark | 
It | 


leads him to look for companionship to superiors, and, | 


having found it there, to recogmize his own real posi- 


dogs or men, if ‘assomation be confined to inferiors or 
even equals. If Bruno treat Tabby with forbearance, 
and trot aloig peaceably with Fido so long as their 
paths coincide, but return constantly to his master as 


: | Treasury that very day. 
tion. There is little hope for improvement, either in | 





to the one object of worship, shall we reward his gentle 
doggishness and canine piety by refusing him the in- 
spiration of human society? They who are always 
looking for pleasure in the same whirl and buzz of 
common-places in which they were born and bred, and 
never seek the suggestive intercourse of nobler minds 
might well learn of dogs. And they who, having found 
such intercourse know not how to enjoy it, but put on 
airs of equality, might also learn. The dog does not 
say to his master: “IT am as good as you,” and claim 
more space on the higher plane of companionship to 
which he is admitted than he can fill; but preserves his 


self-respect by frankly acknowledging his own sub- | 


ordinate intelligence, and cndeavoring to make the 
gulf whic ‘en him and his master seem nar- 
rower by kind attentions. He is not ashamed to learn 
of his betters; rather than make 
assumptions; to listen and watch; nor does he draw 
himself up with factitious dignity the moment he is 
asked to do something. Would that there were more 
dogs in the world! 

The noblest characteristic of this much maligned 
race is loyalty. It implies both conscience and affec- 
tion; involves much self-denial; and is the most prac- 
tical of the virtues. The dog has always been man’s 
one faithful ally and defender. To save his ungrateful 
master’s property and life, he has often suffered the 
blows of robbers, the pangs of hunger, the biting of 
the frost, and the back-biting of a whole neighborhood. 
While those more highly gifted beings who are set to 
watch over the nation’s interests do often sacrifice 
truth, duty, honor, and sometimes a little money, to 
save that bald fiction, a Congressional reputation, the 
dog invariably protects that which is entrusted to him 
in the very teeth of unjust aspersion. Though every 
person in the country give him a bad name, there he 
stands! Hear him bark! He will not allow a suspicious 
transaction to go unchallenged. His nose, his ears, all 
his senses are an efficient investigating committee, and 
they are charged with a genuine purpose to find out. 
Let us send some dogs to Congress! 

Of the dog's perseverance I do not care io speak. I 
have been barked out of bed after three hours’ refusal 
to let himin. Of the thousand meanings in his wag- 
gish tail there is not room to treat. Why dogs are to 
be excluded from heaven, and why Paul urged the 
Philippians to beware of them, are matters for the theo- 
logian. I only venture to hint that it may be the bipe- 
dal species of dog that is referred to in Holy Writ. 


‘h Hes betwee 


to ask questioms 





HENRY TIMROD. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
(“Il murmured to him, ‘ You will soon be at rest now.’ * Yes,’ he 
replied, ina tone so mournful; ‘ yes, my sister, but loge is oweeter 


than rest.’"—N. Y. Tribune, March 11.) 


ere of struggle 
ike breath ; 


Life, like a stranded ship, wrecked on the rocks of death; 
Comes, with the early dawn, ease to the tortured breast, 
One by the pillow whispers—** Soon shalt thou be at rest.” 


and conflict—desperate strife for 


Frail as a broken flower, lying there in her sight, 

Wistful he seeks her face, fair in the morning light, 

“Ah! my sister,” he murmurs, almost home with the blest— 
Tremulous tone of truth—* Love is sweeter than rest.” 


Out of our famished hearts, sick with a hidden pain, 

Up from our tired lives, echoes the same refrain; 

For deeper than all our creeds, though often unconfessed, 

Is the moan of that parting life—‘* Love is sweeter than rest.”’ 


Bright may be jasper walls, clear may be crystal sea, 
But we hold our darlings here by tenderest ministry, 
For the mystic veil between us and the world of bliss 
Ts thick with a folding gloom that heavily shadows this. 


Still, through the deathless Love that was not held of the 
grave, 

But out of its three days’ dark ascended, strong to save, 

We wait, in solemn trust, by the door of the awful tomb, 

That, seen from the other side, is Heayen’s ante-room. 


For little can love be worth that only lives in sight 

Of the face and the form beloved; that takes no dear delight 

In thought of the sacred past, in hope of the days to come, 

When love shall be sweeter than rest, in the life of the end- 
less hore. 





AFFAIRS IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 
BY E. M. B. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, Ich, 15, 1873. 

NHERE have been few things of any very ¢- eat 

importance to usher in the New Year in this city 
of the Levant. One, however, there has been, which, in 
significance, might well outshine any others. 

A few weeks since the whole force at the Admiralty 
workshops, amounting to about 2,500 men, struck, not 
for higher wages, but for arrears of pay. Many of them 
had received nothing for eleven months, and to all 
large sums were due, The distress was great. The 
natives, unaccustomed to carefully laying up what 
they can, as soon as regular pay stops are forced to 
borrow at ruinous rates of interest. Complaints had 
been accumulating, and now the discontent vented 
itself in an absolute refusal to work. Marching in a 
disorderly mass, they besieged the public office. They 
were informed that their pay had been sent from the 
Somewhat pacified, they re- 
turned, but the money was not forthcoming. It had 
gone the way of the rest for several months, appro- 
priated by variozs officers for their own ends, under 
the guise of the public welfare, in‘the shape of docks 
and other “public works.” The next day they 











besieged the Admiralty. This time, many of. them 
brought their wives and children. There being signs 
of turbulence, soldiers were called out to drive back 
the crowd. A melee ensued, in which several were 
wounded. Notice was given that the Minister of Marine 
was coming. Immediately a number of the women 
broke through the ranks of soldiers, carrying one of 
the wounded men with them, and assailed the Pasha 
with loud cries and lamentations. The Pasha was a 
valetudinarian, utterly unfit for his office, and unequal 
to the emergency. He tricd to soothe them with plea- 
sant words and promises of a aonti’s pay soon. There 
being some signs of doubt and distrust, he asked if they 
did not believe him. The significant reply was, 
have believed many mushirs.”” Feeling that so far 
nothing had been gained, the strikers proceeded to th: 
Palace of the Sultan, onthe Bosphorus. But the Sultan 
did not propose to trouble himself about them, and 
while his guards detained them at one gate, he left by 
another. 

When the crowd learned of his departure, they re- 
turned to their homes for that day, most of them in an 
orderly manner. A large number, however, paraded 
the streets of Pera, brandishing clubs, and shouting 
out their defiance of all authority. The strike con- 
tinued for some time, though there was little more 
public disturbance. At last a portion of the arrears 
was made up, and the men returned to their work. 

A stvike in any city is a matter of great interest; byt 
in few places has it been as significant as here. Revo- 
lutions have not been strange to this country, but they 
have hitherto been formed of powerful factions or 


‘we 


headed by influential individuals. Now we have seen 
a miscellaneous crowd of ignerant workmen, with 


nothing but a common interest to bind them together, 
unite in defiance of the Government until their de- 
mands were granted. The fact, too, that of this num- 
ber full half were Mussulmans, and the other half 
Armenians and Koords, whom all Mussulmans affect 
to despise, is a matter of interest, as showing a change 
in national feeling. 

Tt would be curious to learn how far this strike was 
the result of western ideas disseminated through the 
press. That any definite idea of the strikes as they have 
taken place in England or America has reached these 
people cannot be supposed. Yet it is doubtless a fact, 
that western ideas are fast gaining ground among the 
people here. Many of the newspapers are as bold as 
it is possible to be under a despotic censorship, and 
some of them are constantly paying for their temerity 
by suffering a suspension of from one to three mouths. 
They exert a great influence, far beyond the number 
of their readers, and little by little are succeeding in 
changing the public sentiment of the city. Men are 
learning to know their rights and to dare their defense. 
Hitherto, the issue between labor and capital has been 
very simple—subimission or starvation. As informa- 
tion and general education are spreading, the people are 
learning their own power and the weakness of their 
masters. Thus the question is assuming the complica- 
tions which it presents in western countries. 

Of kindred nature is the contest now going on be- 
tween the Bulgarians and the Greek Church. Quietly, 
and without much commotion, a nation is freeing itself 
from the bands of ecclesiastical oppression. Step by 
step is it progressing, and will soon be an important 
element in eastern political calculations. But to speak 
of it as its importance deserves would require a 
separate article. I mention it as one of the prominent 
signs of the change going on in this empire, which has 
so long withstood every attempt at change. Other 
signs there are in themselves of minor importance, yet 
of great significance. Six years ago such a thing as a 
railroad was hardly conceived of in Coustantinople. 
Now there are two in process of construction. One to 
Adrianople in European Turkey, and one to Nicomedia 
in Bithynia, the ancient capital of Diocletian. The depot 
of the Adrianople railroad is near the old Seraglio, and 
the track runs along the sea border of the old palace 
grounds, while a line of horse cars skirts the wall on 
the other side, and passes the very entrance to the 
church, or mosque, of St. Sophia. It may be doubted 
whether even Mahmoud, the most progressive of all 
Turkis’*. Sultans, ever imagined that the quiet of his 
mausoleum would be disturbed by the noise of tram- 
ways, as horse cars are here called ; or Constantine, that 
an army of boot-blacks should be gathered at a horse 
car station at the very base of the obelsk he brought 
from Luxor, and the pillar that supported the oracle at 
Delphi. An underground railroad is being laid, and a 
suspension bridge across the Golden Horn is being pro- 
jected. Cabs are to be found that would do good ser- 
vice in New York, and streets, of which Paris need not 
be ashamed. The Bosphorus and Golden Horn are 
covered with steamers which have greatly improved 
within a few years. In buildings, also, there has been 
great advancement. The new Government buildings 
are quite handsome, and private residences snd busi- 
ness blocks are constantly being erected. American 
philanthropy has left a memorial of itself in two fine 
buildings—the Robert College and the Bible House. 

But wo might go on inégefinitely. The spirit of 
change is abroad in the land. Old institutions care 
giving place, and new customs rising im their stead. 
The Government bends slowest of ail, but it is gradually 
yielding undcr the pressure of western Civilizaticn, as 
it comes eastward. Whether it will bend until it break, 
or will be able to adapt itself to circumstances, is (he 
very gist of the Eastern Question, and that is by no 
means decided yet. 
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Financial. 


From Saturday Mar. 3 29, to Saturday 
April 5. 
The Public Debt.—The Treasury statement 


for March is condensed as follows: 
Debt Bearing Interest in Coin. 





Prine —. ABP eee aay eT ee ee = " 
EMECFORE....0.. .ocsccrces 

Debt Bearing Interest in ‘Sonbe Money. 
PE daankoseranss coder audiswubeas $15,328,000 00 
PE his vn vandicsine stn ceetintcosenanee 119,705 80 


Debt on which Interest has ceased since Maturity. 
Principal....... $3,023,080 26 
l 328.065 59 


nterest 


Debt tel No Interest. 


Principal. .............eceeeeeeeeeeeee $452, 
Unclaimed — cicada bcnennicins aes 


502,108 72 
16,04 4 


IIE pissin da sscceccecessecksons #2, $2,220,012 338 oR 
Interest..... 82,365,519 60 | 
SED ivsic driv iandnceeioredsrasshanee $2,252,377, 858 38 
Cash in the Treasury 
COUR. . ic ccrvescccccesvcccosecesvecsees $69, 537 ith 59 | 
REFNO ono sc.ccsccnrvesccccenesesiosencs 2,655, 80 43 | 





Special deposit held for redemption 
of Certificates of De oa as ih 
vided by law. 





24,450,000 00 


$96,641,217 rr 
1,644,058 oF 


‘Total 

Decrease of debt during past month. 
Decrease of —- from March 1, 1869, 

ye SS ere 

Money.—It is to be hoped that the worst has 
passed, thongh the stringency in the market has 
hardly abated. Since our last, money has been 
loaned at 1 per cent. a day, and 4 has been quite a 
common rate. On Saturday the market closed 
easier, because Sunday was at hand; but brokers 
say that they cannot count with any certainty upon 
a permanent relaxation. Suits are now threatened 
ugainst the prime movers in the great lock-up of 
nroney, the existence of which is admitted. 

Gold is higher than it has been fur along time, 
and shows no signs of a fglling-off. 


368,082,559 48 


Ciovernments are higher and steady. 
Stocks ure dull, and business moderate. 
The New York Banuks.— 









Mar. 29. April 5. Changes. 
lL a. S274 SAS, 700 F273,544,000 Dec. $814,700 
Speci Ww (6 Dee 514,700 
Tegal tenders. 74 Dec. 3,789,300 
Deposits..... 1 Dec. 5,821,700 


23) I ( 
Circulation. . OS, Br 27,715,800 = Inc. 80,100 
The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the week: 

















Gold (lowest 116%). ae 711834, or! M6117 % 117 34 18% 119% 
U.S. 5s, '81, coup.. . i 115,113" 11 

wv. , oa xii 61 

t 81, coup.. 4 1 

u "62, coup.. 115: 

U. 6A, coup. 5a 1173 | 
U. GS, COUP... 00002 1 9 | 
wu. coup (new). 1165 634, 11735 | 
U. C ” Ke 84 118% | 
U.S . < 118% 118 | 
U.s mia 1114111 16 1104 x | 
U.S. 10-40, coup...... 3 SRT 112, A oubat ¥ 115 | 
Us. c urreney, ifs RR "114 %,11934,114°13, F346 | 
NeW. SH Wee 00 0 Og IT 10036 10199101 
SOI ckaccccccsssvcconesoesend 40,137 31 132,15 
Krie.. ° ic 5 c 





Brie pref . ePrereterer 
Lake Shore... 
= abash 
Northwestern........ .... 
Northwestern “pret... ‘ 
Rock Island. Sinea 
at. eae 
Paul pret 
c entral of N. Jerse y; 
c WwW * 








Ww 
18 is i244, W 
101% tis < 100, ima % iy BUD 
; -- 42, 34041, 42,41, 40 
se oy 





Union Pacitic 
Panama. 
Western Union 


Pacific Mail. : és 
Adams’ Exp... abide onde oie 
American Exp, 
United States Exp 
Wells’, Fargo Exp . 


Public Debts of 
l is Magazine for 


Foreign Nations. 
| descriptive 
foreign nations, namely: Austria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Portu- 
yal, Spain, Russia, Sweden and Norway, Turkey, 
Great Britain, ete. In addition, the new law of 
Congress in reference to national banks: also, a 
list of failures and dissolutions of banks and bank- 
ing firms, March, 1875; and a monthly list of eighty 
new banks and banking firms throughout the 
United States, March, 1873. 








OFFICE OF Fisk & Hatcnu, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 
New York, April 7, 1875. 

The SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS of the 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO,RATLROAD COM- 
PANY, being secured by a First Mortgage ona 
COMPLETED road—which is one of the Great 
EAST AND WEST TRUNK LINES, Commanding a 


large through business, and which, from the | 


immense Mineral, Agricultural, and other 


valuable resources of the country it traverses, | 
is assured of a very remunerative local traffic | 


are among the most substantial and satis- 


factory investment securities in the market; | 
and accrued | 


and, at the present price, 87! 
interest, yield a liberal rate of 
their cost. 


interest on 


They are ia denominations of #100, £500, and 
$1,000; coupon and registered; 
interest in gold coin in New York; 
May and November. 


interest 


We buy and sell at current market rates the 


WESTERN PACIFIC SIX PER CENT. GOLD 
BONDS originally negotiated by us, and now 
quoted at the Stock Exchange, and widely 
known as favorite securities in the principal 
meney markets. Coupon bonds of $1.000; prin- 
cipal and interest, payable in gold coin in New 
York; interest January and July. Price to- 
day, 94°, to %. 

We also buy and sell GOVERNMENT and 
CENTRAL PACIFIC BONDS, receive deposits, 
on which we allow interest, make collections, 
and do a general banking business, 


FISK & HATCH. 


Brey 





74% 
are - R20 | 
- The 
April, 1873, contains a tabu- | 
sketch of the publie debts of 


principal and | 


LULL CHLISTLAN U. VION : 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
Bloomington, and Western 


RATLW AY 
7 PER CENT. CONVERTIBLE 


Gold Bonds 


SECURED BY A 


First Mortgage on its Extension. 
The line of this Road, including the Extension, 
is 420 miles, andIS COMPLETED, except the short 
distance of 8% miles between Havana, vn the Lli- 
| nois River, and the Mississippi. 
A part of the line (202 miles), from Indianapolis 
| to Pekin, has been IN SUCCESSEU L OPERA- 
| TION OVER TWO YEARS, and is recognized 
as one of the most important roads coming into the 
| City of Indianapolis. Its net earnings are more 
| than sufficient to pay interest on ALL Bonds is- 
sued by the Company, and its receipts for 1872 
| were more than $395,000 creater than in 
| the previous year. 
These Bonds possess unusual strength, and we 
/ recommend them for the following reasone : 
1. THE ROAD IS ALREADY EARNING MORE | 
THAN OPERATING EXPENSES 
| REST. 
2. THE 





UNFINISHED PORTION OF THE 


LINE WILL BE COMPLETED WITHIN A FEW | 


MONTHS, AND THE ENTIRE ROAD HAS AN 
| IMMENSE BUSINESS IMMEDIATEL Y TRIBU- 
TARY TOTT. EARNINGS FOR LAST THREE 
MONTHS OF 1:72 WERE AT THE RATE OF 
$7,227 PER MILE PER ANNUM, AND MUST 
REACH #10000 PER MILE WITHIN TWO 
YEARS AND CONTINUE PROGRESSIVE. 

3. THE EFFECT OF SUCH REVENUE UPON 
THE MARKET VALUE OF THE CAPITAL 
STOCK OF THE ROAD, AS WELL AS UPON 
ITS CONVERTIBLE BONDS, IS OBVIOUS. 

14. THE SECURITY IS COMPLETE. 

5. THE MANAGEMENT OF THE ROAD IS 
ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE SUPERIOR, AND 
THERE CAN BE NO POSSIBILITY OF ANY 
| DEFAULT IN INTEREST PAYMENTS. 

The Bonds are SEVEN PER CENT. GOLD, 
¥1,000 each, convertible at option of the holder, and 
may be registered without charge. Price 9@ and 
accrued interest in currency. Coupons, January 


g, and July J, free of tax. 


ALL NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES RECEIVED 
IN EXCHANGE AT BEST MARKET RATES. 
Further information furnished on application. 
TURNER BROTHERS, 
Bankers, No. 14 Nassau St. 
JAY COOKE & CO., 
No. 20 WALL STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


| a 


EXCHANGE 


ON 


me | || LONDON, 


PARIS, 
BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, 
BREMEN. 
CABLE TRANSFERS, 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS. 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 


il Lombard “t., London. 


RAIL Whether you wish to BUY or 
e SELL, write to 
|ROAD 
HASSLER & CO., 
BONDS. 7 Wall st., New York. 


NORTH- WESTERN LOAN AGENCY. 


KE. SANFORD, SOLICITOR AND COUNSELLOR, 
Morris, Illinois. 

Money securely loaned for Eastern parties. First | 
Mortgage on improved Keal Estate, ten per cent. 
clear of all expenses. Pamphlets giving full infor- 
mation and references sent on application. 


Banking aane of HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
& Wall Street, New York. \ 


Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits  is- 
| sued available in all parts of the world. 

Deposits received, subject to check on 
demand. Interest allowed on all Daily 


Balances, every accommodation and fa- | 


cility afforded usually with City Banks. 
x iy First-Class County | 
Ss: i{ M ),( M i ), Bonds, Registered 
, With State Auditor of Kansas. Cou- 
pons and Principal paid by State 


| Treasurer, 


These bonds have been selected with greatest 
care and will bear the most rigid examination. 
Will he sald to yield the purchaser OVER 
| EL EV EN (11) PER CENT. 
other reliable aood paying Secuvities always 3 hand. 
[! Send tor Price Lists. A.W. BRASLEY & ¢ 
No. 11 Wall &t., New ‘York, 


AND INTE- | 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN &CO., 
BANKERS, 

Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, 
ISSUE CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF 
CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, available in all the 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD. 

Also, TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money 
made in EUROPE or CALIFORNIA on favorable 
terms. 

INT EREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


NOTICE TO INVESTORS. 


SOUTHERN. 


$5,000,000 
7 PER CENT. COLD BONDS 


AT 90 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. COUPON 
AND REGISTERED. INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
GOLD, APRIL AND OCTOBER. 

We now offer these Bonds at the above VERY 
| LOW price. THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or 
eastern end of this line, whese Bonds were so rap- 





idly sold last Summer, 
IS NOW FINISHED, 

| and will be opened for business in connection with 

| the TOLEDO AND WABASH and other Western | 

The CHICAGO AND | 

or western 


Roads at a very early day. 
| CANADA SOUTHERN, 
line. is now being 


end of this | 


rapidly built, and the Company | 
expect it to be finished during the present year. 


THIS GREAT TRUNK LINE, when completed | 


through, will be of immense advantage to the ship- 
ping interests of the Great West, being level. straight, 


and thirty-three miles shorter than any other route. 
Having connections with all the lines running into 
Buffalo at the East and Chicago at the West, and 
under the management of some of the most expe- 
rienced railroad operators of the country, its suc- 
and its Bonds must be 
It makes the 


eess is rendered a certainty, 


a safe and profitable investment. 
shortest and best connections going West, both at 
Toledo and Detroit, and isthe only Seven per cent. 
Bond on any through Trunk Line now offered. 
Pamphlets 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
BANKERS, 
No. 10 Wall Street. 
WINSLOW, LANIER & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
27 Pine St reet. 


8 and all information by 


No. 


To Trav elers. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


59 Wall Street, New York, 
211 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
66 State Street, Beston,. 


Issue, against cash deposited, or satisfactory guar- | 
antee of repayment, Circular Credits for Travelers, 
in doWars tor use in the United States and adjacent | 
countries, and in Pounds s 
of the world. 

These credits, bearing the signature of the hold- 
er, afford a ready means of identification, 
amounts for which they are issued can be availed 
of from time to time, and wherever he may be, in 
suns to meet the requirements of the traveler. 

Application for Credits may be made to either of 
the above houses direct, or through any first-class 
bank or banker in this country. 








ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS. 


THEY 
_| MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BE- 


|} TWEEN THIS COUNTRY AND 
|} DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
BRIT AIN AND IRELAND. 


woo D & DAV Is, 
Bankers and Dealers in 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to ie 
. furnish bonds advertised on the market 

ription prices, execute orders for Govern- 
curities, Gold ind Railroad Stocks, and doa 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 
-| No. 31 PINE STREET. 


c. D. WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly with Vermilye & Co. 


| MARVIN BROS., 
1 BANKERS, 19 Exchange Place, N. Y., 


Buy and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 
Gold. 
Receive Deposits on most favorable terms. 
Furnish all kind of Bonds negotiated by other | 
Bankers at advertised subscription prices. 
Negotiate First-class Railway anc 
| § and doa 


= General Banking Business. 


'7 TO (2 PER CENT. 


Wemake a Specialty of County, City and School 
District Bonds. Guarantee legality of all bonds 
sold, collect the coupons without oueree, or_take 

| - e asso much cash on sales. §2@~ Send for Price 
st. 


| THE LAW of MUNICIPAL BONDS 
| Just prbishes by our senior, should be inthe hands 
| of all interested in this class of securities. 2 vols., 

price #10. W.N. COLER & CO., 17 Nassau 8t., N.Y. 


ENGLAND, 












CHICAGO & CANADA 
| 


te, ling for use inany part | 


ON GREAT! 


other Loans, 
j 


HOLDERS OF U. S. 5-20 


N REALIZE A 


| PROFIT OF OVER 30 PER CENT., 


By exchanging them for FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS of the 
AIK, 


PO&Ss LAND & 
GDENSBURG {tOAD, 
VERMONT DIVISION, 


BONDS 


| now—6 per cent. gold. 

More than 60 miles now in successful oneration, 
and the balance of the line well advanced towards 
completion. 

At present rate of gold these Bonds pay over 


| & PER CENT. INTEREST, 
and area PERFECTLY SAFE investment. 
FE. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO.. 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
No. Sil Broad way, New York. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & C6 
No. 118 Milk Street, Rikice. 


10 Per Cent. Nebraska School Bonds. 


KANSAS REGISTERED, County and School 
Bonds. Also other choice Securities, at prices that 
| will pay over 12 per cent, on the investment. 
THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 

a Bankers, 14 Pine Street. 


{0 per cent. Interest! 


County, Town, City and School District Bonds of 
IOWA, ILLINOIS, KANSAS and NEBRASKA, 
for sale by 


| BROWN, WADSWORTH & C@Q., 
j BANKERS, 
| 22 Nassau Street, New York. 


SPRINC, | 








(1873, ‘1873. 


|H. O'NEILL & CO. 

| Have opened a full line of New Spring 

Millinery Goods. 

| Latest Novelties in 

| French & English Chip & Milan Round 
Hats and Bonnets. 


| 200 cases Milan Round Hats, from 65c. to $2.0. 
| cases Milan Bonnets, from $1 to $3. 
All of the latest and most desirable shapes. 


RIBBONS. 


Gros-Grain Sash Ribbons, 
Watered Sash Ribbons, 
Block and Fancy Plaid 


| 
| 





| Sash Ribbous. 
20 cartons 8-in. Watered Sash Ribbons, £1.55: worth 
$2.00. 
| cartons of 7-inch Black Plaid, t5c. per yard. 
SO cartons 7-inch Plain Sash Ribbons, %ec.: ware 
ranted all silk. 
| All the NEW SPRING SHADES IN BONNET 


RIBBONS. 


FRENCH FLOWERS. 
| Roses, Rose Vines, Montieres, Garlands, 


40 cases of New Flowers, al! Parisian Novelties. 


LACES. 


and the | 


| Black Thread, Guipure, Valenciennes, 
Spanish Laces, Vails, Dotted 
Nets, Malines, I!lusions. 


EMBROIDERIES. 
| MADE-uP LACE CoobDs. 
CHILDREN’S LACE CAPES, 
In all the newest styles. 
LADIES’ TIES in endless variety. 
1,000 doz. 43¢-inch Windsor Ties, 46c. 


Crepe de Chine Ties. Fancy Ties. 





LADIES, 


Go to ONEILL’S 
FOR MILLINERY GOODS. 


All goods marked in plain figures. 
| N, B.—Reduction to the trade 





H. O'NEILL & CO., 
327 & 329 Sixth Avenue and 20th Strect, 
BROOKS’s PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


White, Black and Colored, Assorted Numbers 





sis | This Celebrated Thrend has obtained great 


| popularity for both hand and machine use, on 
| 2ecount of its smoothness and strength, Con- 
stantly for sale to the trade in original cases, by 
yM. SESRY SMITH & CO. 
82 and 8 Worth St... New York, 
| Sole Agents in in U! nited States. 


‘Companion Needle Case. 


AGENTS ,WANTROD.—Acents can casily make 
$5.00 per day. The best Case out. Sells rapidly, 
Send for circular. H.N,MCKINNEY & CO., PLils; 


: 
| at present market rates, and draw same interest as 


a 
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Farm and Garden. 





ABOUT EGGS. 


“ TINWELVE for a quarter” is now written on 
A placards at all the stalls where eggs are sold, 
and pretty good ones they are, considering the doubts 
with which city residents have been constrained to 
regard them during the long winter. Now is the time 
when the poulterer is preparing for his summer cam- 
paign. Supposing that you are intending to raise 
chickens, the process of hatching becomes most inter- 
esting, but you need not be very energetic in perfor- 
mance of your share of the work, for nature has taught 
the hen all that is necessary, and you need have no care 
beyond providing nests, shelter and food. To be sure, 
hens will, unless they are prevented, hatch out broods 
of chicks earlier than they are wanted, and that con- 
tingency must be provided for. It may be interesting 
to our readers to know that when, through some acci- 
dent, a nest of eggs becomes chilled, they may often be 
restored to life by immersing them in warm water. 
Mr. Wright says, in his illustrated Practical Poultry 
Keeper, that, in ordinary weather, eggs will survive a 
very long absence of the hen, and should never there- 
fore be abandoned, even after they have become ap- 
parently quite cold. The hen should sit out her full 
time, and two or three days over. He says that on one 
occasion, on the very last day of incubation, the hen 
played truant and her eggs became absolutely stone 
cold. The eggs were placed in water heated to 105 de- 
grees, another hen being sent for meantime, and in 
about ten minutes they began to show signs of life, and 
-eventually hatched. It is therefore a good plan, in case 
a hen refuses to sit, to put the eggs in warm water 
until other arrangements for hatching can be made. 
With the aid of a thermometer they can be kept in 
water for hours without injury. 

With regard to packing eggs intended for hatching, 
it is now admitted by the best authorities that they 
should be packed with the big end down. This is in 
opposition to a time-honored custom, but Mr, Wirght 
and Mr. Lewis (the latter author of the People’s Prac- 
tical Poultry Book), agree that the big end should be 
down. The reasons for this are of course complex, but 
one at least is easy of comprehension, namely, that the 
air bubble which is at the larger end, enlarges faster 
when that end is uppermost. This position is also best 
for eggs intended for market. It is, however, less im- 
portant in their case, and the careful placing of each 
egg with the small end uppermost, would involve so 
much time that perhaps it would hardly pay. The old 
plan of packing eggs for market in oats or bran is now 
going out of practice. There are many cases, patented 
and otherwise, for transporting eggs, but the principal 
thing is to construct a box with soft compartments, 
each of whch shall hold an egg in such a manner that 
it will be impossible for two to jostle one another or to 
hit against the sides of the box. This end is attained 
by making a square frame large enough to divide up 
into several dozen squares, each large enough to con- 
tain an egg with considerable room to spare. Stout 
cords are fastened net-wise at top and bottom of the 
frame, marking the divisions of the squares. Over 
these cords coarse canvas is tacked. A frame or draw- 
er is filled with eggs, each one having a little nest for 
itself. The frame is then put into the large box in 
which it should closely fit, and when the next frame is 
in position on top of it, of course the bottom canvas 
will press upon the first frame full of eggs, and the sub- 
divisions made by the cords, corresponding, each egg 
will be held comfortably by itself, and be in no danger 
of heating or breakage. The lower canvas of each 
frame holds the eggs of the frame beneath it in posi- 
tion. In such a case as this, eggs may be kept for a long 
time if it is desired to hold them for a rise in the 
market. To one who does hisown carpentry many im- 
provements will suggest themselves. 

KILL'NG WEEDS. 
NHE weeds are beginning to be our best crops 
on many farms. What white, and yellow, and 
sometimes red fields we are having! ‘ It looks hard,” 
said an old friend; ‘‘ we didn’t use to have such colors.”’ 

This has been for years, and it is continuing as though 
nothing could be done. We let this enemy have his 
own way; we even help him a little by sowing his seed. 
And thus the good wheat has to be crowded out; the 
Timothy choked down; but the clover will not stand 
this and so smothers the evil, give it but a good chance. 
By a good chance we mean thick sowing and a good 
soil well prepared. This will occupy the land, and leave 
no room for the weeds, which are ready to push up, 
but are prevented. There isthe long strong root of the 
clover, and the dense growth on the surface, so long as 
these are there, weeds will be scarcer. When the clover 
fails, put the plow in and seed down to clover again. 
It needs but one repetition—and not this i_ the work is 
well done—if it is carefully plowed and thoroughly 
tilled, and the seed sown thick and early, on winter 
grain e*e the frost and the later snows (on which sow) 
have departed. It is indispensable thus to treat the 
land, and particularly is it necessary to sow thick 
and carly. Or, better, the land may be prepared in the 
fall, late harrowed and made ready for the spring. If 
manure—clean manure—is added and worked into the 
soil (in the fall) with the harrow, all the better. Then 
there will be an early growth of the clover—a start on 
the weeds. Apply plaster as soon as the young blade 





appears, which will be no more or less than a covering 
of the’ ground. Cut a crop early, when in bloom 
Apply plaster and cut the second crop; the third 
(aftermath) leave. So there will be a thick coat of 
clover the whole season through, with a winter at each 
end, keeping thus the weeds under a vear and a half. 
No weed can stand this, or at least we know of none. 
A very moist, warm season may develop seeds that are 
dormant. Otherwise the land will be clean, and need 
we say, should be kept clean? 

But there is another way more thorough, if possible. 
This is to keep the place running so that not a weed 
sees the light the whole summer through. This re- 
quires three or four plowings—four if the season is 
warm and showery. It is nothing more nor less than a 
summer fallow thoroughly attended to, begun early, 
before a shoot of a green thing is visible; plow so that 
not agreen thing in a single spot will make its appear- 
ance, and let the share run pretty low, cutting the pest 
off well down, so that it will have to rise a good way 
ere it gets to the surface for breath. Kept under fora 
summer and two winters, it will be smothered, dead. 

You have now cleared your land of weeds. Be not 
unwise enough to sow them in again, which you are 
pretty sure to do unless you change your seed grain, 
and get clean seed. And keep down the weeds along 
the fences and the roads adjoining. This is the best 
you can do. Your neighbor will probably hurt you 
some, but not much. With the use of clover and an 
occasional fallow, as recommended, there is no danger 
that you will not remain master of the weeds, and you 
will then grow all grain or all grass. F. G. 





Publishers’ Department. 


New York, April 9, 1873. 




















“NO NAME.” 
AN OWER TRUE TALE, 

[* is strange how often people will insist on 

being told the same thing over and over again. 
The number of undated, or unsigned, or unaddressed, 
or unstamped letters mailed every year is up among 
the millions. Here isa subscriber, whose handwriting 
would seem to manifest intelligence, who yet sends the 
following letter to this office: 

“Towa City, March 15, 1873. 

Editor Christian Union. 

DEAR Sir: Please send my copy of your valuable paper to 
this place. [shall renew the subscription as soon as we are 
permanently settled.” 

In the first place, he addresses the Editor, who has 
no more to do with the publication or mailing of the 
paper than the man in the moon. And then he signs 
no name to his request for change of address. He is 
probably now growling over Mr. Beecher’s careless- 
ness and inattention to business! 





A SPLENDID 
S.. is to be found in an Agency 

for taking subscriptions to the Christian Union, 
with which is given away the largest and best Premium 
Picture offered, the new and exquisite £12.00 French 
Olecograph called “ Little Runaway and her Pets.” 
(Oleographs are the choicest class of French Art- 
Printing in oils—the perfection of Oil-Chromo.) We 
also give the superb $10.00 Pair of French Oil Chromos, 
“Wide Awake ” and * Fast Asleep,” subjects Life-Size 
—charming fac-similes of original Oil Paintings. This 
paper has the largest circulation of its class in the 
world. Itis this year better than ever. Serial tales by 
world-famous authors: L. M. Alcott, Edward Eggles- 
ton, etc. New and brilliant contributors. Back Nos. 
of Miss Alcott’s story free. The most taking ‘“‘Combina- 
tion” and the largest commissions! Last year, one 
Agent made #800 in 3 months; another $537 in 35 days; 
another $94.40 in one week; one $37.60 in one day; and 
many others from $5 and $10 to 40 perday. This year 
our offers are even more profitable. 

Goop AGENTS WANTED! 

Intelligent men and women wanted everywhere. To 
get good territory, exclusively assigned, send early 
for circularand terms! J.B. FORD & CO., New York; 
Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill.; San Francisco, Cal. 





NOW 1S THE TIME 
O get the people to subscribe for the Christian 
Union, which includes either the two sweet little 
French Chromos, ‘‘ Wide Awake” and *‘ Fast Asleep,” 
offered to all subscribers, or their charming center- 
piece the large Oleograph “ Little Runaway and her 
Pets.” We frankly ask our readers to help us and our 
agents in sending this paper all over the land, and 
making their acquaintances our subscribers. To all 
new subscribers during March and April we send a 
supplement containing the opening chapters of Miss 
Alcott’s story. 

We are quite willing to pay good wages for good 
work, too—by giving handsome cash commissions to 
those who will take an agency. Send for our Cir- 
culars and Terms to Agents! If you cannot take an 
agency yourself, do us the favor to send the name of 
some reliable person who can. Canvassers are making 
money rapidly and readily in all parts of the land. 
Address J. B, Forp & Co,, Publishers, 27 Park Place, 
New York, 





IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 


E have been strongly urged, from various 
quarters, during the past year, to tender our 
services to our subscribers in the matter of aiding them 
to invest money in first-class securities. Owing to the 
extensive business connections which have grown up 
between the Christian Union and the leading financial 
houses, who are continuously advertising railroad 
bonds and other securities with us, we find ourselves 
able to offer the following important accommodation: 
Parties wishing to invest money, to re-invest 
coupons or dividends, or to convert securities of one 
kind into others, may send the same to this office, and 
their business will be promptly attended to without 
charge or expense to them. In all cases we will under- 
take to send to inquirers the most authentic informa- 
tion attainable regarding securities; but when invest- 
ments are ordered they must be accompanied by plain 
instructions, so that no misunderstandings may arise. 
Communications in regard to these matters must be 
addressed to “J. B. Ford & Co., Bond Department, 
Christian Union Office, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
That will insure immediate attention; and as, be- 
sides the general responsibility of the house, this 
business will be in especial charge of one who has 
for years been engaged in the wide and successful ne- 
gotiation of such securities, entire confidence may be 
felt inits judicious management. 

The offer, then, comprises: 1, A reliable source of 
information concerning securities; 2. Competent, re- 
sponsible and trustworthy Agents to transact the 
business; 3. The saving of all Brokers’ Commissions by 
means of ‘the business relations of the paper with the 
great financial houses. 





TERMS. 


One Year's Subscription, Unmounted Picture........... $3 00 

Two Years’ Subscription, Unmounted Picture.......... 5 75 
. Extra Remittances for: 

IS cn wins cahekw scene cena becan avn 10 


Mounting Pictures.................... Geimeshcesaccsiwrsielis Klason aa 
Mounting Oleograph on Wooden Stretcher (must be sent 


by express at expense of subscriber).................. 40 
Prepaying expressage on Oleograph......... Lidia hatens: aaa 
Plymouth Pulpit, to Christian Union Subscribers.. .- RO 





PREMIUM DELIveRY.—The picture premiums pre- 
sented are deliverable at the publication office. If the subscriber 
add ten cents to the expenses of wrapping, mailing, etc., of 
either premium ($3.35 altogether), the pictures will be mailed 
post-paid. This is, of course, the easiest way for most, and 
the mode almost universally adopted. In case of the Oleo- 
graph being chosen with the oil-painting stretcher-mounting, 
that must be sent by express at expense of the subscriber, 
but the cost of expressage will be considerably less if prepaid. 
Therefore, if, in addition to the money for mounting (40c.), 
subscribers will send us 25 cents for expressage (or 65 cents 
altogether), we will forward the stretcher-mounted Oleo- 
graph, as rapidly as names are reached on our delivery list, by 
express prepaid to any offices of the following lines: the 
Adams, United States, American and National Express Com- 
panies. Any charges for carriage beyond such points, as by 
stages or carriers to places off the main lines, must of course 
be assumed by subscribers, 

Please take particular notice that this arrangement applic 
ONLY to points reached DIRECT (i.¢., without transfer) by one or 
more of the above-mentioned Express Companies. Packages for 
towns served by LOCAL Express companies can be prepaid ONLY 
to the point where it is transferred by the company taking it 


from New York. 


SAVE Your Money.—Do not forget that by sending 
$5.00 (and 35 cts. for mounting, varnishing, and postage, or 40c. 
for the stretcher-mounting), you can get Plymouth Pulpit 
($3.00) and the Christian Union ($8.00), including the charming 
picture of “ Runaway and her Pets” (our new Olecograph),— 
$6.00 worth for $5.00; thus saving $1.00. Plymouth Pulpit is 
the weekly publication of Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons in 
pamphlet form, suitable for binding and preservation in book 
form. All subscribers to Plymouth Pulpit who ASK FOR IT 
will receive an engraving of Mr. Beecher suitable for fram- 
ing. Therefore, send $5.35 and get the two weeklies and their 
premiums. 


RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp must be en- 
closed with the remittance, for that purpose. 

Back NumBers.—Agents and subscribers are noti- 
fied that all subscriptions will be dated hereafter from the 
first of the current month in which the subscriptions are re- 
ceived at this office. A supplement, containing the back 
numbers of Miss Alcott’s story, will be sent to all subscribers 
during the months of March and April. This attractive offer 
should be borne in mind by subscribers, and should be pre- 
sented by agents as an extra inducement when they are show- 
ing the paper. 


BE CLEAR in your letter sending money. Give al- 
ways the name to which the paper is to go; street if desired ; 
town, county, and State invariably. Say also whether it is a 
Renewal or a New Subscription. 

A failure in any one of these particulars may result in irre- 
gularity and loss of papers. If it does, the fault will be your 
own. 


SPECIMEN NumBeERs of Plymouth Pulpit (the weekly 
publication of H. W. Beecher's sermons in pamphlet form) 
will be sent FREE to all subscribers for the Christian Union 
who ask for it. Send your name and see what Plymouth Pul- 
pit is. And remember that to all present subscribers to the 
Christian Union it is sent for $2, or the two periodicals to- 
gether for $5. 











